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1. Unit type ringer. Single screw armature adjust- 8. Cabinet of finest kiln dried oak, tongued and 
ment. Eccentric gong adjustment. grooved. Hand rubbed dull varnish finish 


throughout. Selected from many finishes as be- 
ing the most suitable and durable for the wear 
given a telephone. 


2. Vertical type hookswitch. Actuating spring not 
a part of the circuit. Removable hook. 


3. Correctly designed induction coil. Screw and 9. Lightning arresters which really protect—have 
solder terminals. specially large surface. Mounted on the side of 

4. High resistance transmitter. Low battery con- the cabinet where chance of shorting the line is 
sumption. Mounted on short transmitter arm. small. 


10. Line terminals, good size—mounted inside—no 
opportunity of putting the telephone out of com- 
mission by using the top as a shelf. 


5. Note the neat circuit wiring. Sure ring con- 
denser can be mounted here at any time. 


6. Door opens to the left—a convenience to the 11. A compact, powerful, high voltage generator. 
installer in that generator can be operated with Rigidly supported in the cabinet. 
the door open and all tests properly annie. 12. Continuous circuit wiring through hinges. Never 
7. Receiver cord terminals take spade or pin ter- had a case of trouble. Patented and used only 


minals. Readily accessible to make changes. on LEICH TELEPHONES. 
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Human Engineering—Its Need. 

Man-power is the most expensive form 
of power in use—that is agreed to by all 
authorities. It is the reason for the vari- 
ous kinds of automatic machines which 
have been designed for doing work for- 
merly performed exclusively by man. 

Among the earliest of the man-power 
saving devices are the cotton gin, the 
The 
change from the hand-set type newspaper 


reaper and the threshing machine. 


to the machine-set or linotype newspaper 
is well within the memory of the younger 
generation of business men. 

And all these changes were brought 
about in efforts to get away from the use 
of inefficient man-power. Time and again 
it is stated that man is not a machine. 
Probably the greatest argument in sup- 
port of this statement is a consideration 
of man’s efficiency as a machine. 

It has been calculated that this effi- 
ciency is about 8 per cent, assuming that 
the food consumed daily has a calorific 
value of 4 kilowatt hours. Twenty-four 
men working a treadmill in one-hour 
shifts could drive a 0.2 kw. dynamo capa- 
ble of supplying eight 25-watt tungsten 
lamps with current. 

if each man were paid a dollar a day, 
their wages would amount to $5 per kilo- 
watt-hour of output from the dynamo 
\nd under modern engine or turbine 
operation, the consumer obtains this same 
power for from 5 to 15 cents per kilowatt 
hour! 


t4 


ere is an excellent illustration of the 
reason for the great study which has been 


male in the last ten years for increasing 


efficiency among working forces. It also 
explains one powerful reason for the greai 
tendency towards the introduction of ma- 
chines to replace manual workers. 

When machines were introduced, expe- 
rience with them soon demonstrated that 
they needed constant attention—not so 
much as regards their work as in refer- 
ence to the performance. A machine that 
was not oiled, cleaned and adjusted at 
periodic intervals, would 


not perform 


properly. If neglected, it was constantly 
the source of trouble and finally would 
have to be replaced. 

This characteristic of machines might 
be said to be a human trait—the body of 
no human being can be neglected without 
causing trouble and finally complete 
breakdown. 

Many individuals have utterly disre- 
garded this immutable law of nature re- 
garding their physical body—but they pay 
the penalty in the end. More and more, 
thinking people are coming to a full real- 
ization of the great truth in that old say- 
ing of “a sound mind in a healthy body.” 

The larger telephone companies recog- 
nized the necessity of exercise for oper- 
ators several years ago. Calisthenics in 
the open air were prescribed as part of 
the daily routine—and results proved that 
the time.and money involved in doing this 
was returned many-fold in the better 
service the operators furnished. 

Evidence of the value of looking care- 
fully after the physical body may be 
found by an inquiry into the lives of the 
really big successful men of the present 


generation. Regular exercises of some 


kind methodically pursued each day, pe- 
riodic physical examinations by reliable 
physicians, and moderation in eating, will 
be found to be the underlying factors in 
their advancement. 

Executives are beginning to realize that 
they have in the past devoted great atten- 
tion to the maintenance of the machine 


equipment of their plants but have entire- 


ly overlooked the maintenance of the 
human equipment. Engineering of all 
kinds—mechanical, electrical, civil, sani- 


tary and others—except human engineer- 
ing, has been highly developed. 

We have seen the organization of labor 
unions under the leadership of irrespon- 
sible agitators, demagogues and incompe- 
tents who spread misinformation relative 
to the profits and operations of the vari- 
did 


ognize that their employes were receiving 


ous industries. Executives not rec- 
an education based upon fallacies. 

They did not realize that they owed a 
duty to their industry to see that the 
education their employes receive is one 
based upon solid foundations, In other 


words, it was their duty to put their 


cards upon the table—balance sheets and 





profit and loss statements—and have them 
Of all 


tions, public utilities certainly have noth- 


properly interpreted. organiza- 
ing to conceal from employes. 

But from now on human engineering is 
destined to take a foremost place in the 
That 


means better health, better working con- 


activities of the industrial world. 


ditions, selective adaptation of employes 
for work—all resulting in better relations 


between employe and employer. 











The Mechanics of the Pole Line 


The Determination of the Forces Acting on Pole Lines by Use of Graph- 
ics—Deductions Which May Be Made and Applied to Practical Pole 
Line Construction—Drop Wire Construction and Sags—First Installment 


A consideration of the mechanics of 
pole line construction will lead to better 
and more durable work. 

We know an old telephone veteran, 


By Ward H. Snook 


cuts Pa, draw the line aG parallel to 
PW, we have the parallelogram of 
forces, and PG is the amount and direc- 
tion of the force acting in the guy wire, 





fig, 47 




















Fig. 1. 


who used to say, “Build the corners 
right and the rest of the line will take 
care of itself.” This is hardly true, for 
no telephone line will take care of itself, 
at least none with which we have had 
intimate experience. It is true that un- 





Size Weight Ultimate 
B.W.G Per Mile. Strength. 
6 g a 
10 258 860 
12 170 566 
14 99 330 











Table 1. Wire Weights and Strengths. 


less the corners hold, the rest of the 
line will not stay in position. 

All guys and corners should be strong 
enough so that the conductors or line 
wires will break before the guys or sup- 
ports fail. Most materials, and espe- 
cially metals, are elastic up to a certain 
point, termed the elastic limit, after 
which any increase in load causes the 
material to take a permanent set. If 
the load is then further increased until 
the material breaks, the point at which 
it breaks is known as the “breaking 
point.” 

Guys and corners should, if possible, 
have an elastic limit slightly in excess 
of the combined breaking strength of the 
conductors. If this condition is fulfilled, 
then the supports will hold, even if wind 
and sleet break the conductors. 

Fig. 1-4 shows a dead-end with guy. 
The forces acting are as shown in the 
force diagram, Fig. 1-B. PW is the 
amount and direction of the force act- 
ing in the conductors or line wires. PG 
is drawn parallel to the guy wires and 
Pa parallel to the pole. 

If starting at W, we draw Wb paral- 
lel to PG, and at a, where the line Wb 


The Application of Parallelogram of Forces to Guy. 


while Pa is the amount and direction of 
the force exerted by the pole. 

If we now move the butt of the pole 
in the direction of the arrow but leave 
the guy and wires in the same position, 
the forces acting in the pole and the 
guy will be reduced as shown by Pg, 
Pg2, corresponding to the forces, Pb, Pc, 
in the pole. 

If, however, the butt of the pole goes 
the other way—that is, the anchor or 
guy gives way and the pole leans in the 
direction of the force due to the wires— 
the forces acting on the pole and guy 
are continually increasing, and at a most 
alarming rate, as shown by Pg; Pgs. If 
they continue to increase until Pg and 
Pd coincide, the forces acting would be 
infinite. Of course, they never get there 
for something lets loose. Therefore, 
from purely mechanical considerations, 


the guy angle. In Fig. 1-B, the angle 
GPW should be bisected by Pa. The 
strain in PG is then the same as in PW 
and the same material may be used in 
both. If, however, the stub must be 
straighter, then PG should be strength- 
ened. 

By laying off the diagram of forces, 
to scale, as shown in Fig. 1-B, one can 
ascertain quite easily the forces acting. 
The combined strength of the conduct- 
ors should be laid off as PW. A guy 
should be then selected such that its elas- 
tic limit is equal to or greater than PG. 
Roughly, however, the guy will have a 
load of 1% to 2 times that of the con- 
ductors or line wires. 

In considering the strength of mate- 
rial, it is well to remember that ordinary 
BB iron wire has an ultimate strength of 
3% its weight per mile. The ultimate 








Number of Wires 
Diameter to Give Equivalent 
of Strand. Strength. Strength. 

No.10 No.12 No.14 
Sf: rn 10 15 26 
TE cacceccs ee 7 11 20 
eee! 6 9 15 
Gr vsnccscs Eee 4 7 11 
No. 6 wire.. 1,960 2 3 6 
No. 10 wire. 860 1 1 2 











Table 2. Wire Strand Data. 


strengths and elastic limits of hard- 
drawn copper and soft iron wire are 
about the same the ultimate strength 
being about 60,000 pounds per square 
inch and the elastic limit a half of that 
figure. In Table I the weights and ulti- 
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Fig. 2. The Application of Polygon of Forces to Guy. 


the guy stub or pole to which an anchor . 


is attached, should be given as much 
rake as the conditions of the installation 
will permit. 

If possible, the guy stub should bisect 
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mate strength are presented of eral 
sizes of iron wire. 

There are some five different <rades 
of strand. The figures given Table 


II are for ordinary strand. It ‘5 pos 
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sible to obtain strand that will carry 
over three times the loads given in the 
table. The strands that will carry the 
large loads are made from steels of 


higher carbon content and are harder, 
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then saw it in two at the middle and 
fasten it together with a wire at P, we 
would have mechanically the same thing 
we have with the conductor in Fig. 4. 
The weight of the board on the right 


























Fig. 3. 


stiffer, and do not work so nicely as the 
softer wires, besides being more subject 
to corrosion. 

In case several leads from 
different directions dead-end on one 
pole, the method illustrated in Fig. 2 
may be used to get the load and direc- 
tion of a single guy to hold it. 

Draw 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 parallel to the 
corresponding forces as exerted by the 


or guys 


various wires, and lay them off in length 
to some convenient Then G 
represent the load and direction of the 
guy that will hold them. It is, 
ever, better to use two guys as shown 
by the dotted lines g: and g2. When this 
is done, a change of load will not un- 
balance things and pull the pole out of 
line. 


scale. will 


how- 


The guy is fastened to some sort of 
anchor. What will the anchor hold? If 
earth, sand, coal, or any other material 
of that nature, be piled as high as it is 
possible to pile it, the sides of the pile 
will assume an angle at which the mate- 
rial will remain in repose or at rest. 
This angle is known as the angle of re- 
pose It differs for various kinds of 
material. It differs for 
kinds of soils. 


also various 


The anchor, Fig. 3, will at least hold 
a load equal to the weight of the prism 
of soil formed by the foot of the an- 


chor and the angle of repose for the 
soil in which the anchor is placed. For 
most soils, this angle may be taken as 
45 degrees. It might be well to note 
that the holding power of an anchor in- 
crea as the cube of the depth, for 
bre: width and depth all increase in 
Propertion to the increase in depth. 
Conductor Stresses. 

\ wish to find the load on a wire or 
conc’ tor supported at two points on the 
san vel, due to its own weight or a 
uniform load. In Fig. 4, let AB repre- 
sent e supports of the conductor 
wh ength is 1. We are assuming 
tha: listance between supports is the 
lengt the conductor, which is nearly 
true w equal the weight per foot of 
the ctor. 

If eplace the conductor by a board 
_ wexhs the same as the conductor, 

ig. 5 


port it at the points A and B, 


Anchor With Sustaining Prism of Earth. 


side would be wi/2 and its tendency to 
turn around B would be 1/4 times wil/2. 
This turning moment or tendency to 
turn is balanced by the pull, P, times its 
vertical distance from B, or the sag, s, 
and equals Ps. 


As these two tendencies hold each 
other, we may say: 
wh wh wt 
Ps = — or P > —-ors —— 
& &s &P 
This equation is important, for it tells 
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load P. 


means of 


The load P 
the 
just as we found the load on the guy. 
If the are set straight up and 
down, as is ordinarily done, the load P 


may be found by 


parallelogram of forces, 
pe yles 


on the conductor on the slope, is more 
than that on the level. 
is practical to rake the poles enough so 


If, however, it 


that the angles « and § are equal, the 
loads, P P,:, will be equal. This method 
should be used the 
first strung in and then pulled up. 


where conductor is 

In case it is necessary to dead-end at 
the top of the hill, the pole should be 
raked against the load and guyed in the 
usual The 
found by using the sag 


way. proper tension may be 
formula and the 
The 
poles on the hill side should be vertical. 


Wind and Its Effects. 


Pole lines should be kept as close to 
the ground as 
Not so much 
but 
tear on 


horizontal distance between poles. 


conditions will 
that the 
the 


pole 


permit. 


first cost is less, 
mechanical 
line 


the 


because 
both 
the 
the ground. 


wear and 
conductors 


built to 


and 


are less closer line is 


The causes of abnormal loads are low 























Fig. 4. Suspended Conductor Stress, 
Uniform Load. 
us two things: First, that the stress 


load on the conductor 
versely as the sag, s; 


the load 


and varies in- 
and second, that 
the the 


The sag for spans 


increases as 
length of the span /. 


square of 





Fig. 5. Turning Moment and Pull 


trated. 


Illus- 


The effects 
the 


temperature, wind, and ice 
of all of 


closer the line is to the ground. 


these causes are lessened, 


Temperature changes are retarded by 
the earth’s radiating heat as the air cools 














when the supports are at different ele- off and absorbing heat as the air heats 
vations, may be found by the same equa- up. Hence the closer we get our con 
_— 0? 
—_, 

















Fig. 6. 


tion when 7 is the horizontal distance be- 
tween supports. 

A consideration of the loads on con- 
ductors with supports at different eleva- 
tions may be made by referring to Fig. 
6. We now know how to find the load 
on the horizontal 


know the 


spans, so 


Forces Acting on Line Built on 


Hillside. 


ductor to the ground, the less it will be 
subjected to temperature change 
consequently the due to 
temperatures will be less severe. 
The stresses in a pole line, due to a 
wind of a given velocity, increase in di- 
rect proportion to the length of the pole. 


and 


stresses low 
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If W, Fig. 7, is the wind load and h 
is the height of the pole above ground, 
the bending moment tendency on the 
pole will be h times W, so that the ten- 


-W 














rom 


Fig. 7. Wind Load. 











dency to break at the ground increases 
as the pole lengthens. 


The friction of the earth’s surface acts 
as a sort of break to the wind, so that 
wind velocities increase very materially 
as the height above ground increases. A 
curve by F. F. Fowle shows this effect. 
It appeared in the Electrical World of 
October 27, 1910, in connection with an 
article, “A Study of Sleet Loads and 
Wind Velocities, as Observed in Chicago.” 
It is reproduced in Fig. 8. This then is 
another argument for short poles. For 
the higher they are, the greater are the 
wind velocities to which they are sub- 
jected. 

Calculation of Wind Load. 

The energy stored up in a moving 
body is in direct proportion to its weight 
and to the square of its velocity. The 


TELEPHONY 


Where d diameter of wire in inches; 
V = velocity of wind in miles per hour; 
and Pw = wind load per foot. 


To obtain the total load on the con- 
ductor, since the wind is at right angles 
to the force of gravity, it is necessary 
to combine the two as in Fig. 9. If we 
let Ww = weight of wire; Wi = weight 
of ice; and P the load and direction 
of wind, then Rk: = resultant load due 
to wind and wire; and R. = resultant 
load due to wind, wire and ice. 


To sum up the argument for short 
poles: 

1. First cost is less. 

2. Repair cost is less. 

3. Temperature change stresses are 


4. Tendency to break poles is less. 
5. Maximum wind velocities are less. 
6. Wind load on conductors is less. 
A study of the curve, Fig. 8, shows that 
the maximum wind increases approxi- 
mately one mile per hour for every 4% 

feet of increase in height of pole. 
(To be concluded.) 
Fire Puts Telephones Out of Serv- 
ice in Grand Rapids. 

Fire, practically destroying the switch- 
ing section of all local lines at the Citi- 
zens Telephone Co.’s exchange, in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., put out of service every 
automatic telephone connected with the 
central exchange shortly before 6 o'clock 
evening, January 29. After 
nearly 20 hours’ work a score of work- 


Tuesday 
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Fig. 8. 


pressure exerted by the wind will vary 
as the area exposed, so we may say: 
Wind pressure = (Velocity)? X (Ex- 
posed area) X (Some constant). 
For small diameters it has been found, 
experimentally, that Pw = dV7*/5,000. 


Curve Showing Maximum Wind Velocity and Pole Height. 


men had begun to restore service for the 
Grand Rapids business subscribers at 
noon Wednesday, and by Thursday morn- 
ing service was nearly normal. 

The damage caused by the blaze, which 
held entirely to this one multiple board, 
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will amount to about $2,500, it is esti- 
mated. Quick work on the part of the 
city fire department in using chemical 
extinguishers held the damage down. 
Every one of the 10,300 telephones in 
the central district of the city has a direct 
line which passed through the board de- 
troyed. When this centrally located board 
burned out, it caused a short circuit of the 
entire system. All of the insulation on 
the myriads of wires in this board were 
burned and the circuits completely crossed 
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Fig. 9. Combined Loading Due to Own 


Weight, Wind and Ice. 


As soon as the blaze was extinguished 
workmen cut each cable leading into the 
board and spliced it to the corresponding 
cable leading into the automatic exchange 
room. 

The greatest damage done is to the long 
distance system. Every call now received 
from an outside point for a Grand Rapids 
subscriber must pass through the local 
long distance room and then be relayed on 
to the subscriber by the operator revolv- 
ing the automatic dial and making a sep- 
arate call. This was the old system and 
was later replaced by the new switching 
section board which was just destroyed. 

It is thought that the fire started from 
a spark in the board caused by defective 
insulation. 


Tri-State Gross Earnings Increase 
$11,637 in 1917. 

The earnings of the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of St. Paul, 
Minn., for the year ended December 31, 
1917, totaled $1,694,060, an increase of 
$11,637 over the preceding year. 
figures are from the company’s official re- 
port recently filed with the state tax 
mission. The company’s tax for 1!/I7 is 
computed at $50,822. 


gross 


These 


com- 


Bill for Operation of Telephones 
by U. S. Post Office. 


A bill empowering the post office de- 


partment to take over and operate the 
telephone and telegraph lines o/ the 
United States has been introduced in the 


House by Representative Wm. J. Cary of 
Wisconsin. The bill has been referred to 
the committee on post offices an post 
roads. 





The Telephone Association 


Relation of Associations to Companies—Great Benefits at Small Cost—Paper 
Presented at Annual Convention of Wisconsin State Telephone Association 


E. C. Kast, the very efficient secretary 
of the Minnesota Independent Telephone 
Association, after contemplating the suc- 
cess of the recent convention of the Min- 
nesota association, wrote to Stanley R. 
Edwards, managing editor of TELEPHONY, 
as follows: 

“It occurs to me 





why not have Mr. 
Kelsey, after he has read your article on 
the Minnesota association, write some- 
thing about this being the logical time for 
holding telephone conventions, based upon 
the big crowds and enthusiastic meetings 
pulled off, by the different state associa- 
tions this winter ? 

“Such an article would also strengthen 
and encourage the holding of the Chicago 
meeting next June as now planned. You 
know it might again be postponed if we 
don’t boost and halt the states from tak- 
ing like action.” 

[ presume every telephone man has 
read the account of the Minnesota con- 
vention. It was a real meeting of men 
who are seriously engaged in the telephone 
business, determined to stay in it, and 
earn a decent profit while on the way. 

It was nothing like conventions of 
earlier days, which were ruled by pro- 
moters, who had only flashed through 
the telephone business because it seeming- 
ly offered miraculous profits. 
same crowd 


It was the 
which 
electric light and interurban fields, and 
most of them today, are dreaming of 
mirage-like profits of the 
business. 


automobile 


Each industry has at one time its sol- 
diers of fortune, and while they stay, 
there is ever some excitement. That is 
why conventions of a decade ago sang 
“Good-by, Blue Bell”—something they did 
not mean—and drew up ponderous resolu- 
tions attacking the Octopus. 

Then they went home secretly feeling 
that they had developed a nuisance value 
which they would soon realize on, and 
leave the association behind. 


When Stanley Edwards returned to our 
office, his first statement of impression 
was that every other man at the Minne- 


sota convention was a banker or a state 
setiator. These bankers were there to learn 
better ways to conserve their investments, 
because they have realized that invest- 
— at home, where they can be seen, 
lave 


every advantage over one made in 
Idaho or somewhere else. 

That is why the Minnesota convention 
discussed rates and earnings—simply be- 
cause the slick promoter has gone and 
Someone has to shoulder the burden and 


flashed through the , 


By J. C. Kelsey 


make it good. There is no disgrace in 
this, because in this very state and city— 
Milwaukee—one of the greatest enter- 
prises was started by promoters intending 
to unload, but it has developed into one 
of the greatest insurance companies in 
the world. 





Speaking of bankers—you can’t name 
one who is not a member of some bank- 
ers’ association. 


There is no need of 
demonstrating what the various bankers’ 
associations have done, because you can 
quickly find out from the banker. 

A single bank looks pretty strong, but 
if it has a problem to face at the state 


capital, or the national capital, it has 
about as much standing as a _ peanut 
vender. Yet if the state or American 


Bankers’ Association deems the condition 
important enough to get behind it, the 
individual bank has some chance. 

It is the bankers’ associations which 
have made the name of a bank a re- 
spected thing, not only by burglars but 
investors and borrowers as well. 





It is the 
world 


thing in the 
Americans to 
Every telephone man will free- 
ly admit that he would rather talk tele- 
phone than anything else. In fact, every 
telephone man’s wife can testify to this 
obvious fact—it is merely human nature. 

Curiously enough, the telephone busi- 
ness is closely related to its neighbor be- 
cause the inhabitants of one community 
sometimes wish to talk to those of anoth- 
er community. 


most natural 
for two or 


organize. 


more 


It becomes almost necessary to have 
some organized way of dividing the mon- 
ey received for such a call. This has led 
to the clearing house idea of Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Iowa and other states. 
Then it is human nature for men to 
want to meet other men with whom they 
speak or do business. The traveling 
man is often asked why his officers do not 
come out with him to meet the customers, 
because the customer really wants to 
know who he is buying from—and usually 


the credit man wants to know who is 
buying. 
The abusive telephone user, once 


brought face to face with the gentle 
voiced operator, becomes as gentle as a 
sucking dove. The telephone operator, 
being accustomed to and knowing the sub- 
scriber, unconsciously adds 
touch to an improved service. 

In all the world, there is a natural, as 
well as economic reason why people who 
have business relations, should know one 
another. 


a human 
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The greatest problem which every tele 
phone man is normally helpless to combat, 
is that which 
whole. 


affects the business as a 
When a great corporation has a 
suit, it does not send its entire organiza- 
tion to court—only a few good witnesses 
and some skilled lawyers. 

Almost 
through a 


everything has to be 
representative 
township has _ its 


done 
system—the 
trustees, the city its 
mayor and council, the county its com- 
missioners, the state its governor and 
legislature, and the nation its president, 
congress and governmental machinery. 

The American people as individuals did 
not actually declare war on Germany at 
all, for that declaration was made by the 
people we chose to represent us. 


It would not pay to send a man from 
every telephone company to Washington 
to resist some unfair legislation. There 
would not be hotels enough, nor sleeping 
cars, nor room in the capitol building. 
Besides, if there were room, we could not 
all speak at once, nor could all speak, 
because about 98 per cent of the speakers 
following the first, would merely repeat 
the story. 

So, in the interest of economy and effi- 
ciency, leaders or 
to be appointed. 


representatives have 
They have to be trained 
and skilled, in order that the time and 
expense of everyone shall be limited to 
the confines of reason. 

If some telephone men do not see the 
need of such organization now, they, at 
least, have reason to know that prepared 
ness for whatever may happen in these 
transitory times is necessary. 

No telephone man objects to the way 
of operating a township, or county, or 
state, or nation, for he knows that it is 
necessary to a lawful and orderly way of 
handling public business. 

A telephone man usually has his life 
work wrapped up in his telephone com- 
pany—to him it is his life and living. 
Then every possible bit of adverse legis- 
lation, unfair competition, unjust discrim- 
ination, and other kindred trouble, has 
some effect on his business. 

It is hard, sometimes, to believe it and 
it is perfectly natural to feel safe so long 
as we don’t actually see or feel the enemy 
directly. 

The telephone company should consider 
its membership in an association a relig- 
ious as well as an economic duty. When 
the problem of war came to America, our 
country did not wait for the volunteer to 
come forth, but sent out an order which 
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brought in all men alike. It is a pity that 
associations cannot use the draft. 

As long as men live, there will be 
eager, willing workers among them—and 
there will always be the drones. Some 
men will do nothing, even in great emer- 
gencies, except to rely upon the good na- 
ture of their forgiving neighbors. 

It is no fun being president or secretary 
of an association. It is always the job of 
a willing man, and telephone men have 
no right to load everything on his back, 
merely because he is willing. 

TELEPHONY has been running some in- 
teresting stories from prominent tele- 
phone men as to some reasons why every 
telephone man should join an association. 
I don’t think better paragraphs were ever 
written than those by J. B. Edwards, pres- 
ident of the Kellogg Switchboard & Sup- 
ply Co.: 

“Every telephone man should seek, first 
and foremost, to promote his own busi- 
ness by pulling on the same rope of organ- 
ization with every other man _ similarly 
situated. It is a self-evident truth of 
ordinary human experience that you must 
fight organization with organization. You 
cannot against system with a 
half-hearted or 
group of representatives.” 


compete 


loosely-jointed, partial 


And then Mr. Edwards follows with 
something which is particularly interest- 
ing to me—one who strives to maintain 
a publication worthy of our great in- 
dustry: 

“A more perfect organization would 
result in better support of our official 
organs. 

If every Independent telephone com- 
pany should join and actively work for 
the association, I believe it would result 
in an increased circulation for our tele- 
phone papers and a more active interest 
in the news and articles contained in 
them. 

Men talk what they read and what they 
learn from talking with other men. The 
intelligence department of any organiza- 
tion is of first importance in keeping the 
membership informed and talking united- 
!v upon the right side of all questions 
that arise.” 


Geo. R. Fuller, of Rochester, N. Y., 
writes: _ 

“From time immemorial, men have been 
able to progress intellectually only by 
association with other beings. Develop- 
ment of the human race has been possible 
by the contact thus created by such asso- 
ciation. 

The coming together of men with like 
and mutual interests, has brought oppor- 
tunities for an exchange of experiences, 
suggestions, counsel and advice, that have 
given greater courage and more sufficient 
knowledge of how to successfully meet 
perplexing problems, than would be pos- 
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sible if grappled with alone, and without 
the guide of the experience of others.” 

I like that word “courage.” We have 
needed a great deal of it. 

Wisconsin would have never been set- 
tled had it not been for courageous men 
and women. Things were not very prom- 
ising, and not one of them ever dreamed 
that some of their grandchildren would 
be enjoying the comfort of this hotel. It 
was equally true in the telephone business. 
From the start it was a fight with a 
powerful enemy, and inexperience as we'l. 

No man knew from day to day what 





trouble he had to face—and no industry 
ever offered a man so ‘many opportunities 
to sell out and do something else. Yet 
today, each man attends this convention 
with a sense of economic fitness and of 
his place in the industrial world. 

It certainly takes courage to fight any- 
thing through to success. 





A great many telephone men have not 
joined the association on the grounds of 
expense. Every telephone man must sure- 
ly know that the public pays all the rea- 
sonable expenses of a telephone company. 
The banker belongs to an association, so 
does the coal dealer, the lumberman, and 
the electric light man. Hence it can be 
seen that this is no unusual privilege to 
ask of the public. 

The law limits the amount of money a 
public utility can earn—and as a corol- 
lary, it compels the public to pay all the 
reasonable expenses and 
upon the investment. 

It is to the public interest that you 
pay yourself a decent living salary, give 
your help decent wages, subscribe to pub- 
lic demands, belong to your state and 
national associations, read TELEPHONY 
regularly, and pay dividends to satisfied 
investors. 

That should be inscribed on 
over your office desk. 


a fair return 


a motto 





Telephone men have seen the plight of 
other utilities—a lack of coal, a wealth 
of snow, and an unusually cold winter. 

Telephone companies have the most se- 
rene existence of all utilities. They stand 
the test of panic and prosperity. They 
have performed nobly in war as well as 
peace, and no man can deny their per- 
manency. 

Public utility commissions have passed 
through pioneering stages, with all its 
costly experimentation, and stand out, to- 
day, with a full understanding of the 
rights of the telephone companies. 


As telephone men, we have much to 
be thankful for. Let every man come 
forward and pull on the rope of organi- 
zation and never again relapse into the 
stages of unpreparedness. 

If our associations had the enthusias- 
tic support of every telephone man, no 
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bogie of government ownership or ad- 
verse legislation would cast its sinister 
cloud over us. 

Like the commission, our associations 
have been tested; the stage of experi- 
mentation is past, and we can all look 
forward with hopefulness founded on the 
rock of economic selection. 

MORAL: It is well for men to dwell 
together. 

The Importance of the Telephone 
in the World War. 

In a graphic and vivid talk on “The 
Telephone and the World War” delivered 
hefore the members of the New York 
Electrical Society last month, H. J. 
Carroll, of the New York Telephone Co., 
related many stories of the quick wit and 
heroism displayed by the men who are 
serving the trench line telephone systems. 

He told of the manner in which bar- 
rage fire is regulated by men known as 
“linking officers” in the British 
These officers push on after the infantry 


armies 


advances, laying wires and then telephon- 
ing back to battery commanders the lo- 
cation of the at the same time 
advising the distance the fire should be 
shifted to be effective. 


enemy, 


Explaining how carefully the wires are 
guarded, Mr. Carroll said that all of the 
warring maintain telephone pa- 
trols, which constantly test, repair and 
protect the lines. 

Approaching gas attacks, he continued, 
are detected by observers whose olfac- 
tory senses are abnormally acute. Sta- 
tioned at the outposts these men, upon 
scenting an attack, immediately telephone 
the alarm to the trenches, permitting the 
soldiers to don their protective masks 
before the deadly gas arrives. 

Mr. Carroll went into interesting de- 
tail about how the Belgians, Russians, 
French, Austrians and others depended 
on the telephone in the field. ‘In this con- 
nection, he told about the telephone cen- 
tral office which the “Anzac” troops had 
constructed at the Dardanelles. It was 
rudely put together, the walls and ceiling 
being entirely made from sand bags, ren- 
dering it safer when attacked. 

In conclusion, Mr. Carroll described the 
work that has been cut out for the tele- 
phone and what it is already accom- 
plishing here and with the American 
forces abroad. In connection with this 
work, 12,000 competent operators had 
been organized into a special force to 
handle government messages throughout 
the nation. Also the organization of the 
army under General Pershing is linked 
by telephone all the way from the por’ of 


armies 


debarkation in France to the front ine 
trenches. 

He closed by declaring the telephor to 
be the nerves, eyes, and intelligence of 


the army and that the signal corps en 
would play a tremendous part in the 
business of “Kanning the Kaiser.” 
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The first auto- 
matic telephone 


exchange to be in- 
stalled in the prov- 
Manitoba, 
was cut 


ince of 
Canada, 
into service at an 
Janu- 

The 
actual operation 
of cutting 


hour 
1918, 


early 


ary l, 


away 
from the old man- 


ual switchboard 


and starting the 
new automatic 
system in full 


operation occupied 
just 13 minutes. 
Brandon sub- 
scribers were pre- 
viously advised of 
the and, 
although 


change, 
the cut- 


over was at an 
early hour and on 
the morning of a 
public holiday, a 
considerable 
ber of them 
trying out the new 
shortly 


the 


num- 
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service 


after change 
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Vacuum Arresters and Phantom Coils. 


View of the Business Office of the Brandon Exchange of the Manitcba Government Telephones. 
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Building 
Manitoba 


had 
Very littie trou 


occurred 


ble developed as a 


result of inaccu- 
operation of 


the dial by 


rate 
sub 

: en a 
scribers This was 
due in a measure 
to the 
booklets 


newspaper 


illustrated 
sent out, 
adver- 
tising, and the re 
vised telephone di- 
rectories which 


had been delivered 


to all subscribers 
a few days pre 
viously centaining 


instructions fully 


illustrated. 


\ number of 
officials of the 
Manitoba Govern 


ment Telephones 
were on 
this 
among them being 
Geo. A. Watson, 


commissioner; H 


present 


occasion 


E. Brockwell, chief 
engineer; J. T 
Mattice, commer 
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cial superintendent; H. A. Reed, traffic 
engineer, and H. M. Paterson and H. Cod- 
dington, district superintendents. Geo. L. 
Guy, electrical engineer for the Manitoba 
Public Utilities Commission, was also 
present, and was the first to make a call 
on the new system. 

Because of the excellent work per- 
formed by members of the engineering 
staff, installers, and plant men, everything 
in connection with the cut-over went 
through without a hitch and according to 
schedule. The automatic equipment was 
installed by the Automatic Electric Co. of 
Chicago. That company’s representatives 
in charge of the installation were J. D. 
Murray, chief installer, and M. Schwartz, 
traffic superintendent. 

A large number of subscribers, inter- 
viewed later in the day, offered favorable 
comments and expressed themselves as 
fully satisfied with the new system—in 
fact, they were enthusiastic in its praise 
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Exterior View of New Exchange Building, 


because of the ease and rapidity with 
which they were able to make connections 

The Brandon automatic exchange is 
equipped for 1,500 local lines and one P. 
B. X. rotary switch of 50 lines. The loca! 
equipment consists of 15 line switch units 
of 100 lines each. The first and second 
selectors are equipped for 10 per cent 
trunking. There are 30 special simplex 
toll selectors, three test distributors, one 
each fire and time distributors, one toll 
wire chief’s test desk and toll rack, and 
one local wire chief’s test desk. 

The rural and long distance boards and 
other manual apparatus were designed by 
the engineering department of the Mani- 
toba Government Telephones, and built 
and installed by the Winnipeg shop em- 
ployes. 

The equipment consists of a two-position 
information board, one 50-line rural posi- 
tion, one R. X. toll switching position of 
40 lines, and one toll order table of 30 
lines with six line and two recorder posi- 





Manitoba, Canada. 











Views of the Power Board and Intermediate Rack. 
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Room on Second Floor Containing Automatic Switches. 


tions, each position being equipped with 
five lines arranged on keys directly con- 
nected to toll simplex selectors. There 
are no cords, plugs or cord circuits on the 
order table, and the traffic can be distrib- 
uted on the order table as desired. 

The outside construction is 50 per cent 
underground, with distribution in lanes. 
The underground cables enter the build- 
ing direct from the manhole and pass to 
the second floor through permanent ducts 
located in the wall, terminating on the 
main distributing rack, 400-pair silk and 
cotton covered cables being spliced di- 
rectly to the underground cable. 

The new telephone building is a sub- 
stantial brick and stone fireproof struc- 
ture located on Ninth street, a few doors 
north of Rosser avenue, the principal re- 
tail business street of the city. It has a 
frontage of 54 feet and is 51 feet in depth, 
and consists of two stories and basement. 

The business and private offices occupy 
the front half of the ground floor of the 





be 








February 106, 1918. 


building, while the toll room, including 
rural and information boards, is located 
in the back portion. The toll operators’ 
retiring room is also in this part of the 
building. The automatic equipment, in- 
cluding the battery room, occupies the 
whole of the second floor. 

The building is heated by steam sup- 
plied by the local gas and electric light 
company, and the semi-direct method of 
lighting has been used throughout. The 
basement is fitted up with storage and 
workrooms for use of the repair men and 
contains tool racks, lockers, etc. 

Brandon is a city of 15,000 inhabitants, 
has 1,809 local, 481 rural telephone sub- 


scribers, and 30 toll lines. It is the sec- 
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ond largest city and exchange in the prov- 
ince of Manitoba, and is located in the 
heart of one of the finest agricultural dis- 
tricts of the Canadian West. 


Fort Wayne Public Urged to Con- 
serve on Telephone Calls. 

With the conservation of fuel, food 
and most everything else these days there 
is no reason why the public should not 
conserve telephone calls, according to 
Frank E. Bohn, secretary of the Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. Mr. Bohn believes that 
the conservation of telephone calls should 
be made as a war measure and he issued 
a request to that effect to subscribers. 
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“This company finds it necessary to 
ask the public to eliminate all unneces- 
sary calls, such as are of a social nature, 
in order that it may handle the necessary 
load more expediently,” said Mr. Bohn. 
“Tt is a fact that our traffic has increased 
materially within the last six months, and 
on account of the shortage in materials 
and labor it is almost impossible to give 
even normal service unless the people will 
co-operate.” 

3ecause of the complicated conditions 
arising from the war, the company has 
engaged J. A. Harrison, a skilled tele- 
phone traffic and service engineer of 
Lima, Ohio, to take charge of the oper- 
ating department. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Commission to Investigate Oregon 
Long Distance Charges. 

The Oregon Public Service Commission 
has ordered that the long distance rates 
and charges of the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. contained in tariff No. 105 
on file with the commission, be altered 
and amended so as to conform with the 
rates maintained by the company prior to 
January 1, 1918, until such a time as the 
commission may complete an investiga- 
tion and render a decision in regard to 
the reasonableness of the rates. 

For some time the Oregon commission 
has had pending before it an investiga- 
tion undertaken on its own motion, of 
and every rate, toll, charge, rule, 
regulation and practice maintained in the 
management and operation of the tele- 
phone system of the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. within the state of Oregon, 
and has from time to time issued findings 
ond orders therein pertaining to the value 
of property involved in the service of the 
public and to certain of 
imerated matters. 


eacl 


the above 


oa 


in January 1, 1918 the Pacific com- 


Pp made effective, and designated as 
tar:ff No. 103, a revised schedule of long 
distance toll charges for such business 
within the state of Oregon, which 
schedule was based upon the plan of con- 
$1 t air line mileage measurements be- 
tween stations, and which eliminated the 

es of frequent complaints against 
uncqual charges for equal distances and 
eqial charges for unequal distances. 
\ithough the commission believes that 
th 


is no more scientific method of as- 
ing toll rates for long distance con- 
ions, it is now apparent that, in ac- 
complishing the idea of consistent 


har > . . ° 
Charges on the direct air line 


mileage 


basis, increases were made in rates for 
service between certain stations and de- 
creases were made between certain other 
stations, and that the net result figured 
upon normal traffic conditions is an in- 
crease in the toll operating revenue of 
the company due to the existence of in- 
creases on a large number of heavy traffic 
routes not completely offset by similar de- 
creases. 

The commission, after fully considering 
the effect of these rates, and in view of 
the proceedings pending before it, is of 
the opinion that the increase resulting 
from the new schedule is of such extent 
as to require complete investigation be- 
fore the rates shall be allowed to continue 
in effect. 


U. S. Association Issues Circular 
on Priorities Rules. 

A copy of the rules and regulations of 
the priorities division of the War Indus- 
tries Board, known as Priorities Division 
Circular No. 3, has been sent to every 
member of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association from the Wash- 
ington office. This circular and the ap- 
plication blank for priority certificates, 
which is enclosed with it, supersede all 
previous circulars and blanks issued by 
the priorities committee. 

The expediting of transportation is in 
the hands of the commission on car 
service of the government railroad organ- 
ization. This commission is located at 
room 1023 Interstate Commerce Building, 
Washington, D. C. As stated in sections 
35 and 36 of the priority regulations, the 
priorities committee is for the purpose of 
aiding in the distribution of raw materials 
where the demand exceeds the supply. 

The United States association states 
that it will be glad to be of service in 


discussing matters with both the priori- 
ties committee and the car service com- 
mission where the interests of Independ- 
ent telephone companies are involved. 


Lincoln Company to Issue More 
Common Stock. 

Application has been made by the Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co. to the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission for 
permission to issue $500,000 of common 
stock to provide funds for telephone serv- 
ice required by the public in the territory 
in which it operates. The application sets 
up that it is necessary to constantly ex- 
tend and enlarge its plant and lines. The 
company has filed with the commission a 
monthly statement showing its financial 
condition. The last issue of stock author- 
ized was 25,000 shares in 1912. Of this 
amount, 17,490 shares were issued. 

The company’s directors authorized the 
issuance of this $500,000 at a recent meet- 
ing, subject to the approval of the com- 
mission. General Manager L. E. Hurtz 
said that the sale of a part of this stock 
had already been made, and that the pro- 
ceeds, generally, were for the purpose of 
taking care of the normal demands of the 
company in the matter of enlargement. 

During 1917 the company invested 
$200,000 in new equipment for the pur- 
pose of taking care of the normal growth 
of the business during that time, and also 
for the purchase of several small ex- 
changes. It is possible that a part of the 
proceeds of the new issue will be used to 
take over other exchanges in its terri- 
tory. 

“The constant requisitions made upon 
us to extend and enlarge our telephone 
and telegraph system,” said Mr. Hurtz, 
“together with occasional opportunity to 
purchase additional properties on advan- 
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These young women are do- 
ing work formerly done by 


men. 


They earn an average of 30 
cents per hour, and do not 
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Telephone operators average 
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American industry must 
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Telephone Companies could 
reduce their operating forces 
75 per cent. They cannot 
afford to pay the high wages 
required to attract and hold 


good operators. 
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tageous terms, cause a demand for new 
financing. It has always been easy for 
our company to raise all the funds needed 
for such extensions by the sale of stock 
to our present stockholders and to others 
living in our territory. The stock has 
been as stable and sure as any on the 
market and yields a return larger than 
many. We do not offer any speculative 
opportunities to prospective investors, but 
we offer securities of real worth and of 
assured income, which are tax free in 
Nebraska, 

“The present high costs make it difficult 
at times to keep our expenditures within 
our income. In some places our rates are 
inadequate, but on the whole we have an 
excellent property. Business depression 
sometimes ‘injures a single locality, but 
seldom spreads over as large a territory 
as we serve. The temporary annoyance, 
due to the high cost of living, will ulti- 
mately be adjusted and inadequate rates 
will be taken care of from time to time 
by the railway commission. 

“During the past year, new common 
battery switchboards were installed in 
Stromsburg, Osceola, Red Cloud and one 
is now being installed at Sutton. ‘An un- 
derground conduit system was built in 
Fairbury. The city plants were rebuilt at 
Stromsburg, Osceola and Red Cloud. Ca- 
ble additions were made at Lincoln, 
Plattsmouth, Stromsburg, David City, 
Brainard, Polk, Osceola, Adams and 
Sterling. New toll circuits were built 
from Lincoln to Elmwood, Edgar to Su- 
perior, Fairmont to York, York to Osce- 
ola, Stromsburg to Polk, Hastings to Red 
Cloud. Some other lines were rearranged, 
making an addition of approximately 150 
miles of circuit. 

“Because of the high prices of material, 
we are necessarily, and we believe wisely, 
restricting our expenditures to those 
things that are absolutely required. Even 
that means a large expenditure this year, 
and the additional stock issue will be 
needed in part for that. The high prices 
and scarcity of material and labor made 
it undesirable for us to build many ex- 
tensions to lines, and we compromised by 
making small additions and_ utilizing 
largely the materials in stock. 

“The increased efficiency of our traffic 
department, largely possible by furnishing 
our operators a free course in toll oper- 
ating, made it possible to carry more toll 
business on. equipment that at the be- 
ginning of the year we feared would be 
insufficient.” 


Nebraska Supreme Court to Pass 
on Assessment Value. 


The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. has asked the Nebraska supreme 


court to pass upon the question of whether 
public utility corporations in that state 
shall be assessed at full value, while other 
taxpayers pay on but 75 per cent of actual 
Yearly the railroads have pre- 


value. 
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sented documentary evidence to the state 
board of equalization, which fixes their 
valuations for assessment purposes, to 
show that farm lands are assessed at 
from 60 to 75 per cent, but has been regu- 
larly over-ruled. They have never taken 
the matter into court. 

The telephone company was assessed in 
Johnson county for $172,000. The local 
board of equalization declining to heed its 
request that it be placed on the same level 
as other taxpayers, the matter was taken 
into court and submitted at the last ses- 
sion of that supreme tribunal. 

In order to prevent one county from 
assessing property within its limits at a 
lower rate of assessment than property in 
other counties would be assessed, instead 
of assessing at full value as the statute 
required, it has been construed to mean 
75 per cent of its actual value. The in- 
struction to do this came from the state 
hoard of equalization, and it has been gen- 
erally followed with respect to both real 
and personal holdings of individuals. The 
telephone company insists that it is en- 
titled to equal treatment with all other 
taxpayers. 

For Johnson county it was argued that 
there is no authority in law anywhere 
that custom or usage is admissible to 
control a statutory definition, and that 
the people having spoken, through their 
legislature, the courts cannot change the 
law or repeal it. It was contended that 
the company had mistaken its remedy, 
and that the only course open for it was 
to complain, if it is injured by the too 
low assessment of other property, and ask 
the board of equalization to raise the 
other property. 

Another point alleged by the county 
was that the same property had been re- 
ported, two years before, to the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission, for purposes 
of rate-fixing at $290,000. This was re- 
production new value. , 





Data on Tex Regulations Sent Out 
by U. S. Association. 

A copy of the Treasury department in- 
come tax regulations, a copy of Interna! 
Revenue Form No. 1040—the form to be 
used by individuals in making their in- 
come tax returns for the year 1917—and 
a copy of the form on which to report 
payments of $800 or over have been sent 
to every member of the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association by Vice- 
president F. B. MacKinnon, Washington, 
D. C. A digest of the income tax laws 
with special reference to telephone com- 
panies is also enclosed. 


Commission Authority Upheld in 
Traverse City Rate Case. 
Judge Howard Weist, in the Ingraham 
county circuit court at Lansing, Mich., 
has just handed down a ruling denying 
Traverse City an injunction restraining 
the Michigan Railroad Commission from 
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granting the Citizens Telephone Co. the 
right to ask a higher rate than the fran- 
chise which the city asks for. 

In substance, Judge Weist holds that 
the agreement with the city can be over- 
ridden by the state, where it is shown 
that the public utility was not making a 
fair return on its investment, and there 
is no unconstitutionality in the law giving 
the commission the power to set aside old 
rates. 

The city had asked the court for an in- 
junction to prevent the commission from 
putting into effect the raise in rates 
granted to the Citizens Telephone Co. 

It is expected that the case will be ap- 
pealed to the state supreme court. 


Indeterminate Permits to Operate 
Exchanges in Minnesota. 
Indeterminate permits for the opera- 
tion of local telephone exchanges were 
granted by the Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission in 1917, under 
the provisions of the general laws of 

1915, as follows: 

Mesaba Telephone Co. in the towns 
of Biwabik, Buhl, Chisholm, Eveleth, 
Grand Rapids, Hibbing and Virginia. 

Jay Greaves in the town of Brownton. 

Greenwood Prairie Telephone Co. in 
the towns of Elgin, Millville and Plain- 
view. 

Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
in the towns of Faribault, Moose Lake, 
New Brighton, North Branch, North St. 
Paul and South St. Paul. 

Freeport Telephone Co. in the town of 
Freeport. 

Granada Telephone Co. in the town of 
Granada. 

Hayfield Telephone Exchange in the 
town of Hayfield. 

Hill City Telephone Co. in the town 
of Hill City. 

East Side Telephone Co. in the town 
of Isle. 

McLeod County Telephone Co. in the 
towns of Lester Prairie and Silver Lake. 

Clover Belt Telephone Co. in the town 
of Sandstone. 

Farmers & Citizens Mutual Telephone 
Co. in the town of Springfield. 

Northwestern Telephone Exchange (o. 
in the towns of Appleton, Austin, Avon, 
Beardsley, Bowlus, Brainerd, Buffalo, 
Burtrum, Campbell, Cass Lake, Clinton, 
Dilworth, Eagle Lake, Graceville, Isanti, 
Luverne, Madison Lake, Montevideo, 
North St. Paul, Ortonville, Pierz, Swan- 
ville, Wadena, Watson, West Minneapo- 
lis and White Bear. 

Discrimination to Non-Sharehold- 
ers Ordered Removed. 

The Eastern Development Telepsone 
Co., of Goodridge, Minn., is ordered }y 


the Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission, in a ruling handed vn 
February 8, to discontinue the free *erTv- 











February 16, 1918. 


ice furnished to the depot of the North- 
western Electric Railway Co. at Good- 
ridge, to discontinue its preferential 
rates to shareholders of the company and 
to subscribers who own their own tele- 
phone instruments and to put in force 
for all business telephones its business 
rate filed with the commission, as fol- 
lows: 

Individual line business telephone, 
where the company owns the telephone 
and the subscriber is not a shareholder, 
$1.50 per month. 

The company ordered to file 
with the commission an _ additional 
schedule of rates for residence telephone 
service and for such other service as it 


is also 


is furnishing, the rates to conform with 
the rates of the Red Lake 
Marshall Farmers Telephone Co. 

Complaint in this case was brought by 
the Red Lake Eastern Marshall Farmers 
Telephone Co. against the Eastern Deyel- 
opment Telephone Co. for discrimination 
in rates within the village of Goodridge 
in the summer of 1916. 

From the evidence in the case it ap- 
rears that the complainant operates a 
telephone business in Goodridge under an 
indeterminate permit with rates of $2 per 
month for individual line business tele- 
phones and $1.25 for individual line resi- 
dence telephones. 

The respondent company, which also 
operates in the village of Goodridge, is 
organized under a mutual co-operative 
plan. each member owning a 


Eastern 


share of 
stock for which he pays the sum of $30. 
The company also has subscribers who 
are not shareholders, to whom it charges 
the following monthly rates: 

Individual where the 
company owns the telephone, $1.50; busi- 


line business, 
ness and residence telephones on the same 
line where the subscriber owns and main- 
tains the telephone, $1.25; individual line 
business, where the subscriber owns his 
own telephone and is not a shareholder, 
7) cents. 

Where the subscriber is a shareholder 
nd owns his telephone he is 
charged 25 cents a month for either busi- 
less or residence service. 


own 


The respondent, in addition to the serv- 
ice rendered in Goodridge, operates toll 
ind rural lines and connects with other 
ines in the surrounding territory which 
serve the general public. 

The village of Goodridge at the last 
census had a population of 220 persons. 
Since the hearing of the testimony in 
is matter, August 3, 1916, negotiations 
vere entered into between the complain- 
nt and respondent to the purpose of 
nsolidating the two exchanges in the 

llage of Goodridge, either by the pur- 
chase of the one by the other or the di- 
t connection of the farm lines of the 

to the exchange of the other. At 
request of the parties to these pro- 
lings the commission withheld its or- 
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der, believing that it would be to the 
best interest of the two competing com- 
panies and the public if the difficulties 
could be settled by a mutual agreement. 

The commission is informed that as a 
result of these negotiations between the 
two companies, an agreement has been 
entered into as to physical connec- 
tions between said exchanges; that the 
respondent has installed a_ telephone 
and connections in the office of the North- 
western Electric Railway Co. at Good- 
ridge, for which service no charge is be- 
ing made. 

The commission finds that the re- 
spondent is furnishing telephone service 
at discriminatory furnishing 
stockholders of the company at reduced 
rates the same service furnished 
scribers who are not stockholders. 

The commission finds that the re- 
spondent is furnishing telephone service 
at discriminatory rates by furnishing the 
same service to subscribers who are own- 
ers of their telephone instruments, at 
greatly reduced rates from that furnished 
subscribers who do not own their tele- 
phone instruments. Where the subscrib- 
ers of the telephone company own a por- 
tion of the plant in service, the commis- 
sion states, the company has not the con- 


rates by 


sub- 


trol over the portion so owned, to prop- 
erly perform its duties to the public in 
general, and it is improper practice and 
the furnishing of preferential 
such owners of their own instruments is 
unlawful and must be discontinued. The 
respondent telephone company is directed 
to immediately take steps to acquire the 
ownership of these instruments by ne- 
cotiations carried on with its patrons. 


rates to 


Germans Cause Trouble on Ne- 
braska Mutual Line. 

The German boycott against Americans 
has affected the telephone industry of Ne- 
braska. Attorney Burt Mapes, of Nor- 
folk, has laid a verbal complaint before 
the Nebraska State Railway Commission 
on behalf of a client to the effect that he 
is unable to get telephone service on a 
small mutual company line in Madison 
county. The client is an American. The 
present owners of stock in the mutual, 
and the only users of service on the line, 
are 12 Germans. 

The complainant says that they very 
frankly told him that the reason why they 
did not want him on the line is that he is 
an American. Mr. Mapes told the com- 
mission that the man is the owner of land 
adjacent to the farm line, and that only 
by securing connection with it can he get 
any telephone service at all. 

The farm line obtains switching service 
from another company in Norfolk. The 
complainant wishes to join the company 
and is willing to pay whatever is his share 
of the expense of installation and giving 
of service. 

The commission asked Mr. Mapes to 
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file a formal complaint so that service 
might be had upon the German mutual 
and its officers be brought before the 
commission on an order to show cause 
why service should not be furnished ap- 
plicant. It has been suggested that the 
matter is one that comes also within the 
authority of the state council of defense, 
which has charge of the work of stamp- 
ing out disloyalty in the state. 

The railway commissioners are of the 
opinion that while it may be a disputed 
legal question as to whether or not they 
have any control whatever of mutual com- 
panies, since they are not common car- 
riers, they are welcoming this opportunity 
to test the matter. 

They contend that a mutual company 
cannot arbitrarily deny telephone service 
to an applicant who is willing to pay his 
proportionate share of expense—which 
means the cost of extension to his home 
and to pay all charges that others may, if 
such denial makes it impossible for him 
to obtain service. In such a case, they 
are of the opinion that equity would jus- 
tify their order to furnish service. If 
necessary, they will go to the legal mat 
with this company if it proves recalci- 
trant. 

Accounting Instructions to Minne- 
sota C and D Companies. 

Having received requests from several 
Class C 
assistance in installing an accounting sys- 
tem in conformity with the requirements 
of accounting circular No. 52 of the In- 


and D telephone companies for 


terstate Commerce Commission, the Min- 
Railroad & Warehouse 
sion has decided to send out a number of 
accountants to such 
This will be 
the telephone companies other than that 
blank 


nesota Commis- 


render assistance. 


done without expense to 


of purchasing the books and 
records. 

The commission will endeavor to reach 
every Class C and D company operating 
in the state of 


will be 


Minnesota. Companies 
notified in advance of the ex- 
pected arrival of the accountant and such 
will contain where 


notice advice as to 


the books necessary for the accounting 


may be purchased. 


Right of Telephone Company in 
Windsor Established. 

The Ottawa railway board in a judg- 
ment recently handed down has ruled that 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Canada still 
has the right given it, by its act of in- 
corporation, to carry on its business with- 
in the corporation limits of the city of 
Windsor. The judgment states that nei- 
ther the city nor the railway board can 
take this right away from the company 

The city asked the board for an order 
fixing the conditions to determine whether 
the company had any rights within the 
city, and to fix conditions upon which the 
company might legally carry on business. 
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The board finds that it cannot fix any 
conditions requiring the payment of any 
money or the granting of any free tele- 
phone privileges to the municipality. 


Wire-Tapping Bill Introduced in 
the New York Senate. 

Senator Murphy of Brooklyn has in- 
troduced another wire-tapping bill in the 
New York state senate. It seeks to make 
it a misdemeanor to tap telephone wires 
or use any device to overhear telephone 
conversations without the consent of at 
least one party to the conversation, ex- 
cept upon written order of a justice of 
the supreme court. A district attorney in 
New York City may apply to a supreme 
court justice for an order when there are 
facts tending to indicate that if such con- 
versations are intercepted it will be in de- 
tecting crime. 





Injury to Lineman by Shock from 
High Voltage Line. 

A telephone lineman, engaged in paint- 
ing poles, was ordered by his foreman to 
paint a certain pole, at the top of which 
were electric power wires, under the fore- 
man’s assurance that they were “always 
dead until after 4 o’clock.” The finding 
that the order given by the foreman was 
within the scope of his authority as su- 
perintendent, and that it was negligent, 
was held by the court to be warranted, 
it appearing that the wires carried a po- 
tential of 2,300 volts, whereby the plain- 
tiff received a shock, causing him to fall 
and break his leg—Whalen vs. New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co.; Su- 
preme Judicial Court of Massachusetts: 
117 Northeastern, 620. 


Summary of State Commission 
Hearings and Rulings. 


CALIFORNIA. 

February 2: The commission ordered 
the California Telephone & Light Co. 
to build extensions to provide telephone 
service to Emily Mackey, Carter L. Ped- 
rotti, Peter N. Raighetti, Joseph T. 
Roche and George A. Lasher, residents 
of the Rancho Llano de Santa Rosa, 
along the Stoney Point road extending 
southwest of the city of Santa Rosa, Cal. 

FLoripa. 

February 19: Hearing at Tallahassee 
on the investigation as to the reasonable- 
ness of the toll charges over the lines 
of the West Palm Beach Telephone Co. 

February 20: Hearing at Tallahassee 
at which the commission will consider 
and determine whether or not it should 
enter an order requiring such connections 
to be made between the exchanges of the 
Bristol Telephone Co. and the Riverside 
Telephone Co., as heretofore existed, 
that messages may be transferred over 
these companies’ lines jointly between 
Bristol and Blountstown. No. 178. 

March 5: Hearing at Chipley in the 
matter of the application of the Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. for per- 
mission to increase and_ change its tele- 
phone rates in Chipley, Fla. No. 171. 

March 5: Hearing at Chipley in the 
matter of the application of the Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. for per- 
mission to increase and change its tele- 
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phone rates in Graceville, Fla. No. 172. 

March 12: Hearing at Green Cove 
Springs in the matter of the application 
of the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for permission to increase and 
change its telephone rates in Green Cove 
Springs, Fla. No. 173. 

March 12: Hearing at Palatka in the 
matter of the application of the Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. for per- 
mission to increase and change its rates 
in the city of Palatka, Fla. No. 174. 

March 13: Hearing at Sanford in the 
matter of the application of the Southern 

sell Telephone & Telegraph Co. to in- 
crease and change its telephone rates in 
Sanford, Fla. No. 175. 

March 13: Hearing at Sanford in the 
matter of the application of the Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. for per- 
mission to increase and change its rates 
in the city of Geneva, Fla. No. 176. 

March 13: Hearing at Sanford in the 
matter of the application of the Southern 

sell Telephone & Telegraph Co. for per- 
mission to increase and change its tele- 
phone rates in Oviedo, Fla. No. 177. 

IDAHO. 

January 26: Application filed by the 
Home Telephone Co. of Genesee for per- 
mission to increase its rates. 

ILLINOIs. 

January 26: Petition filed by the 
Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to increase its rates in Topeka. 
January 31: The commission issued 
an order suspending until June 20, 1918. 
the proposed increase of rates of the 
Gillespie Telephone Co. in Gillespie, Ma- 
coupin county, pending investigation into 

their reasonableness. 

January 31: The commission dismissed 
the complaint of the Litchfield Telephone 
Co. of the stringing of wires on Edwards 
street, Litchfield, by the Southern Illinois 
Light & Power Co. of St. Lows, which 
touched the wires of the telephone com- 
pany. The Southern Illinois Light & 
Power Co. has promised to place the 
wires across the street from where they 
now are. 

January 31: The Macoupin County 
Telephone Co. filed a petition asking for 
authority to issue $20,000 of second 
mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds and to 
execute a deed of trust to W. C. Durkes 
as trustee on all its property to secure 
the maximum issue of $30,000 of second 
mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds. 

INDIANA. 

February 9: Hearing on the applica- 
tion of the Consolidated Telephone Co., 
of Danville, for permission to increase its 
rates. The company asks an increase of 
35 per cent over the present rates, which 
are $1.25 a month for residence tele- 
phones and $2 a month for business. 

February 11: Postponed hearing in 
Plymouth on the application of the Wi- 
nona Telephone Co. for permission to in- 
crease its rates. 

MINNESOTA. 

February 8: The commission ordered 
the Eastern Development Telephone Co., 
of Goodridge, to discontinue the free 
service to the depot of the Northwestern 
Electric Railway Co. at Goodridge, and 
to eliminate discrimination in rates be- 
tween shareholders and non-shareholders. 

February 14: Hearing at Willmar on 
the application of the Kandiyohi County 
Telephone Co. for permission to increase 
its local and rural rates at Kandiyohi, 
Ravmond and Svea, Minn. 

February 18: Hearing at Princeton 
on the application of the Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for permission 
to increase its local and rural telephone 
rates at Princeton, Minn. 
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MIssourI. 

February 9: The commission author- 
ized the sale of the Rogersville Telephone 
Exchange, at Rogersville, Mo., by J. N. 
Lewis to Walter Strange, effective Jan- 
uary 29, 1918. 

February 9: The commission author- 
ized the sale of the Wright City Tele- 
phone Exchange by John H. Ronald to 
Robert Struchemeyer, effective January 
22, 1918. 

NEBRASKA. 

February 6: Application filed by the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
permission to issue $500,000 worth of 
common stock to take care of normal 
growth of exchanges in its territory. 

February 7: Application filed by the 
Nebraska Telephone Co. for permission 
to establish rates at newly-erected ex- 
changes in Antioch and Lakeside. The 
rates in the schedule are: Individual 
business line, $2.50; residence, $1.50. No 
other service is offered. 

February 7: Application of Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for establish- 
ment of optional metallic farm rates on 
Tobias exchange. 

OHIO. 

January 31: Investigation asked by 
Mayor Poorman of Canton of the serv- 
ice rendered by the telephone companies 
in Canton. 

OKLAHOMA. 

January 29: Complaint filed by Wm. 
Peeler and others, of Mulhall, alleging 
exorbitant charges on the part of the 
Mulhall Telephone Co. 

OREGON. 

January 29: The commission 
that the long distance charges of the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. in 
Commission Order No. 103 be altered 
and amended so as to conform to the 
rates and charges maintained by the com- 
pany prior to January 1, 1918, until such 
time as the commission may complete an 
investigation and decision in regard to 
their reasonableness. No. 327. 

January 30: The commission ordered 
that tariff No. 3 of the Northwesterr 
Long Distance Telephone Co. be sus 
pended until such time as the commission 
may complete its investigation and render 
a decision in regard to the reasonableness 
of the rates and charges made for long 
distance telephone conversations by the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. in the 
state of Oregon. No. 330. 

January 31: The commission issued 
an order allowing the Pacific Telephon 
& Telegraph Co. to discontinue its rates 
to and from Cleone in Multnoma! 
county. 


ordered 


WISCONSIN. 

February 11: Hearing on the applica 
tion of the Lodi Telephone Exchange for 
authority to increase rates. U-1233. 

February 11: Hearing at the villag 
hall of Lodi on the investigation, 
motion of the commission, with referenc: 
to the rates, rules, service and practic 
of the Lodi Telephone Exchange. U-11° 

February 13: Hearing at the city ha!! 
of Sparta in the case of J. W. Shea et a! 
vs. the Monroe County Telephone ‘ 
U-1253. 

February 14: Hearing in the case 
the Western Crawford County Mut 
Telephone Co. and the Mutual Teleph: 
Co. vs. the Union Telephone Co., as 
toll rates. U-1258. 

February 21: Hearing on the appli 
tion of the Ogema Telephone Co. 
authority to increase rates. U-1265. 

February 26: Hearing on the appli 


tion of the Weyauwega Telephone | ° 
for authority to increase rates. U-l2' 












Chats About Company Doings. 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 

“Safety First: And the end is that the 
workman shall live to enjoy the fruits of 
his labor; that his mother shall have the 
comfort of his arm in her age: that his 
wife shall not be untimely a widow; that 
his children shall have a father; and 
cripples and helpless wrecks, who were 
once strong men, shall no longer be a by- 
product of industry.” 

This quotation from the “Safety First” 
bulletin of the Texas Telephone Co. pre- 
sents most concisely reasons for observ- 
ance of Safety First principles by every- 
one. 

An accident along somewhat similar 
lines to that shown on the page repro- 
duced from the bulletin happened in 
Moody, Texas. It appears that the cable- 
man wanted a stick of solder for use in 
soldering a split sleeve on a cable. He 
poured some moulten solder into a crack 
in a cement pavement, thinking that would 
form a mould for the stick. 

Unfortunately, he did not take into con- 
sideration the action of the solder when 
coming into contact with the cool pave- 
ment. The metal boiled up, hit his left 
eve and blistered the eyeball near the 
pupil—and the resulting disablement kept 
him from work for seven days. 

These accidents may seem quite unlike- 
ly to occur—but the fact remains that 
they have occurred. Undoubtedly our 
readers may recall to mind other acci- 
dents, long’ since’ forgotten, which, if 
told, may seem just as unlikely. Experi- 
ence demonstrates conclusively that “it is 
always the unexpected which happens.” 





low many subscribers really know 
what is inside the transmitter casing? The 
manager of the Modern Telephone Co. 
believed—and rightly so—that not many 
of his patrons knew anything about the 
transmitter. If they did, he reasoned, 
they would be more careful in the man- 
ner in which they used their desk instru- 
ments, 

Vith this idea in mind, he pre- 
pared an advertisement entitled, “The 
Carbon Granules.” Then he simply but 

rly explained the transmitter con- 
striction and the proper position for the 
tre \smitter of the desk telephone for most 
¢ nt talking purposes. 





le excellent pointers in the prepara- 


ti i advertising matter were given in a 
rec address by J. C. McQuiston, pub- 
li i. manager of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co. They are presented in 
the form of “Don’ts” and many of them 
are t as applicable to telephone adver- 
Using 


1s to any other kind of advertising. 
These are some of the “Don’ts in Adver- 


What Is Your Company Doing?r 


























Waco, Texas Was pumping air into gasoline fur 
nace with small hand pump which is attached to furnace 
for that purpose; the valve in bottom of pump was leak 
ing allowing gasoline to be forced out on operator's hand; 
wind blowing, and casoline which had covered hand caught 


fire from flames of furnace 








“Safety First” Bulletin of the Texas Telephone Co. and Associated Companies Tells a 
Story Graphically and to the Point—Actual Occurrences Are Cited as Examples. 




















The. Carbon Granules 


That 
through 


wall just back of the mouthpiece is the dia- 


phragm, 


partly filled with carbon crushed to about the 
size of granulated sugar. 


The 
take sot 
send the 


If the telephone stand is held in the hand 
and tipped downward as you talk, the voice will 
have a “ 
ules in the drum fall away from the diaphragm. 


If the desk stand is held above the lips and 
talked up to, the little granules “pack” against 


the diay 
fled and 


Caref 
ter will 
the tele] 
tionary 


Modern Telephone Company 
The Independent Building 


Corner Service and Progress Sts. 





part of the telephone into which you talk 
the mouthpiece is the transmitter. The 


to the rear of which is a small drum 


functions of the granular carbon is to 
ind vibrations from the diaphragm and 
m out over the wires in varying impulses. 


far away” sound because the little gran- 


yhragm and the voice will sound muf- 
thick to the listener. 


ul tests demonstrate that the transmit- 
render the most efficient service when 
yhone rests on a level surface and is sta- 
like a wall telephone. 


Contract Dept. No. 100 




















The Modern Telephone Co. Runs an Advertisement Each Thursday in the Local Even- 
ing Paper at a Cost of $4.20. This is the Full Size of the Advertisement. 
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tising” which Mr. McQuiston prepared: 

Don’t fail to advertise if you have 
something to advertise. 

Don’t advertise just because someone 
else in the same line does. 

Don’t leave the copy to the office boy’s 
aunt—she can knit better than she carn 
write advertising lines. 

Don’t forget that advertising is a part 
of selling—and selling is no joke. 

Don’t make statements that you cannot 
support in practice. 

Don’t make invidious comparisons. 

Don’t try to put a full page of copy in 
a quarter page space. Better put a quar- 
ter page of copy in a full page of space. 

Don’t fail to give your firm name in the 
same way—same type—and your address 
always. 

Don’t print a circular and then wonder 
what to do with it. Study your market. 
As you do so, write your appeal direct to 
the market. “From Kalamazoo direct to 
you,” 

Don’t overlook the direct appeal to a 
customer. Don’t fail to talk to your pros- 
pects in your circular letter, or other cor- 
respondence, as you would talk to them 
face to face. Be natural. 

Don’t forget to follow up your adver- 
tising. 

Don’t all the type styles—rather 
have one dominating style and stick to it. 

Don’t pick a thin, skinny type, but one 
that has a bold, courageous face—typical 
of strong and dependable business 

Don’t give more than one bright idea 
in an advertisement. To do so may en- 
danger your future stock. 

Don’t express in words what a picture 
can portray—use illustrations. 

Don’t run the same advertisement all 
the time. Change of copy makes your 
advertisements of continuous interest. 

Don’t buy space to please a solicitor 
If you do, he will be the sole beneficiary 

Don’t overlook the trademark. If you 
do not have one, make one, and show it 
in every ad. Also put it on stationery and 
all apparatus. 

Don’t be a spasmodic advertiser. It is 
the constant dripping of water that wears 
away the stone. 

Don’t advertise in one-time schemes 
special issues, etc., and expect business in 
return. 

Don’t expect to be always able to check 
definite results. If you have no faith, you 
had better leave advertising alone. 

Don’t overlook good will in your busi- 
ness, and the fact that you can make your 
advertising create good will. 

Don’t make your appeals in the nega- 
tive, as “You don’t want this,” or “You 
don’t want that.” The phrasing should be 
positive and strong, as “You do need this,” 
and “You do need that.” 

You should also avoid interrogation if 
you would make your appeals strong. For 
example, “Do you not think that it would 
be well to do this?” “Will you not stop 
to consider?” The appeal should be posi- 


use 
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tive and direct. “Stop to consider.” “Of 
course you think it would be well to do 
this or that.” 

Imagine someone approaching you to 
sell some tickets to a charity supper and 
using such an appeal as “You don’t want 
to buy a ticket for this or that.” Think 
how easy it is to say “No.” Think, on 
the other hand, how much easier it is to 
get the response “Yes” when you say, “Of 
course you want to help out this or that 
charity by buying a ticket to this or that 
supper.” The “Yes” is almost as sure 
to come as the “No,” when the right 
presentation is used. 

Don’t think you know vour 
business that you can also be a top-notch- 
er advertiser. The wise business men 
call in advertising specialists to prepare 
their advertisements, just as they retain 
attorneys to keep them out of lawsuits, 


because 
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a combination telephone bill and bank 
check. There are but two banks in Elm- 
wood, so the names of both of them ap- 
pear on the check which is separated from 
the bill by a perforated line making it 
easy to detach it. 

The check is all filled in—all the patron 
has to do is to sign his name and cross 
out the name of one of the banks, thus 
making a check upon the bank with which 
he carries an account. The combination 
bill and check is eight inches wide and 
six and a half inches high. 

This plan should 
prompt collections. 


surely facilitate 


Unusual Problem of Mutually- 
Owned Pole Line. 


E. F. Coday, one of the owners of a 
seven-mile pole line connected with the 
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A Combination Telephone Bill and Bank Check for Facilitating Payment. 


and patent lawyers to protect their patent 
rights. 
Finally, 
should 
house 


don’t forget that advertising 
portray the sort of a_ business 
yours is. If your advertising be 
ever so good—indicating order, soundness 
of credit, promptness of delivery of 
goods, quality of product—and then in all 
or some of these things, your practice 
falls short of your claims, the advertis- 
ing stands out as a glittering lie. There- 
fore you should strive just as earnestly 
to prove your claims in business practice 
as to announce them in printer’s type. 





A practical plan for “Making It Easy 
to Pay the Telephone Bill” is shown in 
the accompanying reproduction of a form 
used by the Elmwood Telephone Co., of 
The company has devised 


Elmwood, Iil. 


Sargent, Neb., exchange of the Crown- 
over Telephone Co., has put an unusual 
problem up to the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission. 

Once upon a time this pole line was 
part of a telephone company, but now is 
owned by a small group of hermnet 
original stockholders in a mutual. Tt 
joins with a pole line five miles north of 
Sargent, erected and joined by the Crown- 
over company with its exchange there. 


On the pole line of the farmers, the 
Crownover company is serving five ‘arm- 
ers for whom it furnished equipment and 
from whom it collects regularly. Mr. 
Coday and his associates pay a switch- 
ing charge on the Sargent exchance. and 


now ask the commission what rights they 
have in the revenue from the rcnters 
thereon. 












Sundry Snapshots Along the Trai 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 


On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


There was a guy named William Jones 
Who had the job of fixin’ ’phones; 
Seems like he was always on tlie go— 
Trouble-shooter, don’t you know. 


Out in every kind o’ weather, 

Tools hung ’round in beit o’ leather, 
-air o’ spurs strapped to his feet; 

Didn’t dress what you might call neat. 


Rode a motorcycle on his trips— 
Open ’er up an’ away he zips 

When your ’phone is out o’ whack, 
An’ soon y’ had y’r service back. 


Knew all the folks f’r miles around, 
’"N everybody in the town; 

The shortest way in, an’ nearest out, 
Of every farmyard ’round about. 


Knew all o’ us by our first names, 
Took our praises an’ our blames 
An’ joshed right back as pert as pie— 
Y’ couldn’t help but like th’ guy. 


He’d been ’ith us so long ’at he 

Jest got t’ be th’ company; 

All by hisself, so it seemed, I jings, 

Jest like th’ poles, an’ wires an’ other 
things. 


Joe Brown ’n I was in town t’day— 

Drove in t’ sell our loads o’ hay— 

An Joe, says he, “Le’s hunt up Bil! 
Jones 

An’ get some batt’ries f’r our ’phones.”’ 


\t th’ office where we asked f’r Bill 

They said we'd have t’ wait until 

Th’ war was over, cause Bill’d grabbed 
his chance 

An’ was on a transport, bound f’r France. 


Then they went an’ called a kid, 

Who was t’ do th’ work ’at Billy did, 

While he was gone, an’ t’ begin: 

He asked how long “we'd had 
batt’ries in.” 


our 


Then, where we lived, an’ our names an’ 
such ; 

OV Joe, says he: “It beats th’ Dutch 

How ign’rant some folks c’n be 

Not t’ know th’ names o’ you an’ me.” 

Savs I: “Young lad, three months ago 

Billy Jones he put them in, I know, 

But y’ see, them batt’ries was no good 

(Vd used ’em some on th’ injine, sawin’ 
wood). 

“That’s th’ reason why we came, 

t’ have y’ ask us what’s our name, 

where we live, ’n sich like trash; 

I het this concern’ll go t’ smash. 


“What, fr,” says I, “did they let Bill go 
_ v off there, I want t’ know, 
n how @’ y’ spose we'll get along 


While he is gone, if things go wrong?” 
ay we wouldn’t satisfy that kid 

Wa. lin’ our names; but what we did 
— t’ walk right off an’ leave ’im there— 


’ ought t’ ’ave heard Old Joe swear. 


hey night T told th’ 


’ folks at home 
w Bill Jones was “on th’ foam” 





By Well Clay 


Expectin’ like they’d see th’ joke, 
But no one laughed, or stirred, ’r spoke. 


’Til by and by my wife she said— 

"N I c’d see that her eyes were red— 

“IT hope ’at nothing happens t’ Willie 
Jones 

’"N that he’ll soon be back a fixin’ phones.” 


The recent decision placing telephones 
third on the list of importance in the 
nation’s industries will be questioned in 
some of the rural centers, where they 
will be inclined to move it up at least 
one notch; or would, were it not neces- 
sary that we win the war speedily. 

The average troubleman who has been 
on a job for a long while, gets to be a 
sort of a fixture in the minds of some of 
the patrons, and that he should take it 
into his head he was wanted more on the 
fighting line than on the farming line, 
never entered the calculations of most 
ruralites. He is like the mail carrier and 
the medicine their 
midst. 


wagon—always in 


Some troublemen do spend so much 
time in the country that they might easily 
be classed as part of the farming popula- 
tion, and their ways and thoughts par- 
take considerably of the rurally rural. 

The farmers also consider them as one 
of themselves in a many 
They talk more freely and unrestrainedly 
to a troubleman about politics, war and 
such like, than suppose, 
knowing that they generally men 
who keep their own counsel and whose 
The 
troubleman often gives good advice re- 
garding many matters. In this time of 


good ways. 


many would 


are 


advice on many matters is of value. 


war he is especially apt to tell his rural 
friends, who may not like all that has 
been done by the nation, that the thing 
for them to do is to keep on raising farm 
products and buying war securities, let- 
ting foolish people who try to stir up 
strife, alone. 

They get at angles of thought that 
many a politician in Washington would 
be glad to be in possession of and they 
learn upon what the farmer bases his 
opinion regarding his attitude on national 
matters. 

In fact, 
with the rest. 
get the best dinner and is not adverse to 
having it made a gift—if the housewife 
is willing. He never forgets to recom- 
mend the food and to admire the house 
plants, if they show signs of having been 
carefully looked after, for he knows that 
where care is expended the interest is, 
and that his hostess will be glad to talk 
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Roman 
He knows where he can 


the troubleman is a 


on a subject which is near her heart, as 
house plants usually are. 

He knows that the folks resort 
to the shade of the yard after dinner in 
the summer or to the “hoss barn” in the 
winter, there to talk 
about the news in general. Therefore, he 
thither with the and takes 
part in the discussions or listens as the 


men 


rest awhile and 


resorts rest 
moment may decide. He has been known 
to use the the hired 
man, and his observations and opinions 


tobacco, same as 
as to the quality of the horse flesh repre- 
sented on the farm, are listened to with 
interest. 

It is a hard matter to fill his place with 
Not only that, but the rural- 
ites do not “take to” a new man and a 
stranger, as a new man is apt to be, like 


anew man, 


they did to the old troublemen. 
The rural think the 

man is a “smart Alex” if he starts to 

josh them and if he does not, they think 


subscribers new 


he is something else—any way, he will 
be different from “Old Bill.” 

They think because he cannot answer 
offhand, questions they may put to him 
in town, about what ails their telephones 
miles away, that he does not “stack up to 
311.” 

Bill, however, had a picture in his mind 
the minute he saw the men, that covered 
their homes and localities, and the new 
man does not have that advantage for a 
long while. He can not Bill’s 
knowledge, and the not 
come to him in language that he has been 
used to at 
man. 


have 
questions do 


school, if he is a technical 


farmer, of the ordi- 
nary type, tells Bill, “I can’t hear nodding 
mit mine pox” Bill knew that he meant 
just the opposite, nine times out of ten, 
and that the trouble was weak batteries 
instead of receiver trouble. The new man 
would have been off on a wrong scent at 
once. 

The war is going to put lots of young 


When a German 


fellows into the shoes Bill leaves vacant, 
when he starts for there,” and 
things will not be quite the same for a 
long while. 

When Bill comes back it will be worth 
while to follow him on his rounds in the 
country a while and hear him tell his old 
friends about what he did and saw across 
the water. 

His prestige undoubtedly will be greatly 
enhanced as a result of his experiences 
“over there.” 

APHORISM: A new broom is not al- 
Ways an easy sweeper. 


Cinicnie 
over 














“Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
lis Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 
Installment. 


904. What is the relation between traf- 
fic and equipment? How are the norma! 
inequalities in traffic compensated for by 
the operators in the case of manial equip- 
ment? How does the use of mechanical- 
ly-controlled switching equipment limit 
the overfow capacity of the connecting 
equipment? What is the relation between 
traffic and equipment maintenance? How 
does good maintenance increase the ca- 
pacity of connecting equipment ? 

905. Why is it necessary that all com- 
plications be removed from the work of 
the operator recording traffic data? Fill 
in a simple set of observations on the 
form shown in Fig. 264 for “subscribers 
answering time” from observations made 
in your busiest office. Why-are all the 
horizontal lines numbered? Why should 
the number of the circuit observed be re- 
corded in every case? 

906. 
265 used? Is it important that no observa- 
tions be missed? Why? 

907. What is the relation between tle 
and the total traffic 
How can both be shown on the 
What 
advantage is found in drawing graphs of 
both records on the same sheet? 


CHAPTER XXVIII. Nature of 
Telephone Traffic (Continued). 


908. Traffic density problems.—lIt is 
sometimes very difficult to form a reli- 
able concept of the exact character of 
traffic as it affects the design of tele- 
phone switching equipment. 
has been touched upon in connection 
with the subject of circuit analysis. 

It is especially noticeable in the more 
modern types of equipment in which a 
part or all of the functions ordinarily 
performed by the operator are delegated 
to electrical or mechanical devices. Many 
circuits submitted for use are found, for 
instance, to be perfectly operative if 
only one call is to be handled at any 
given time. They are wholly inopera- 
tive when subjected to the task of han- 
dling traffic coming forward in a con- 
tinuous stream. 

The instantaneous volume of telephone 
traffic in any office or plant is variable. 
One of the most common causes of fail- 
ure, complete or incomplete, in experi- 


How is the form shown in Fig. 


plug-count record 
record? 
same sheet of cross-section paper ? 


This point 


mental telephone systems of novel de- 
sign, is the incorrect assumption that a 
given traffic density will remain uniform 
for a period of time. To illustrate, con- 
sider the case of a certain type of equip- 
ment in which the subscribers’ line cir- 
cuits are divided, for mechanical reasons, 
into groups of 50 lines each. Suppose 
that the busy hour traffic for the office 
concerned is such as to allow an average 
of 50 originating calls per busy hour for 
each group of 50 line circuits. 

If the average “holding time”—another 
term for “trunk time”—is three minutes, 
it is often assumed that each connecting 
cord circuit could be relied upon to han- 
Gle 20 calls during the busy hour (60 
minutes divided by three minutes). On 
this basis it is obvious that only three 
connecting cord circuits need be provided 
for each group of 50 line circuits and that 
if five are provided, ample provision has 
been made for extra capacity needed to 


line circuits, it is almost certain that 
there will be periods during the busy 
hour in which no calls will be in exist- 
ence. At other times, experience has 
shown the likelihood of there being eight 
or nine calls in existence in a group of 
this size. A full realization of this fact 
will obviate disappointment due to poor 
service realized from new equipment, 
when the average figures indicate that 
adequate facilities have been provided to 
handle the average traffic. 

909. Determination of numbers of con- 
necting circuits—The size of the groups 
is also one of the deciding factors in the 
matter. For instance, if the groups in 
the illustration composed of 100 
subscribers’ line circuits instead of only 
50, it would be found that the maximum 
demand for connecting circuits would not 
be quite as much as twice the demand in 
the case of the group. If the 
group were increased until it comprised 


were 


50-line 
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Fig. 266. Relation Between Calling Rate and Number of Circuits Per Group. 


serve instead of those temporarily out of 
service. 

As a matter of fact, five connecting 
cord circuits, in connection with a group 
of 50 subscribers’ line circuits originating 
50 calls.during the busy hour, would be 
found totally inadequate. The service re- 
alized at times during the busy hour 
would be much below the commercial 
standard. This is because the telephone 
traffic from any given group of line cir- 
cuits does not flow smoothly along in a 
stream of uniform density. 

Regardless of the size of the line cir- 
cuit group, there are certain to be many 
more calls in existence at times than there 
are at other times during the busy hour. 
In a small group of only 50 subscribers’ 
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HOO 
mum 


subscribers’ line 

demand for connecting 
would not be as much as five times the 
maximum demand for the smaller group 
of 100-line circuits. 

In other words, the determination of 
the number of connecting circuits ‘e- 
quired for any given traffic conditio:. 1s 
not possible from the number of cai'- to 


circuits, the maxi- 


circuits 


be handled during the busy hour ane. 
It is also necessary that the size o° ‘lie 
groups into which the subscribers’ as 
phone circuits are divided be take: to 
consideration and that the proper | ‘or 
be applied to the average traffic vai to 
adapt them to the groups used. 1 is 
shown in the curve shown in Fig 

For any given number of calls be 
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handled, a definite number of trunks or 


connecting circuits will be required, as-- 


suming that all the originating subscrib- 
ers’ circuits are found in one group. 
Since subscribers’ circuits, except in the 
smallest installations, are never com- 
prised in one large group for operating, 
the number of trunks or connecting cir- 
cuits per group is greater than an aver- 
age traffic value would indicate. As the 


groups became smaller in size, the multi- ‘ 


plying factor that it is necessary to use 
becomes larger. 

Another way of putting this fact is to 
say that as the groups of subscribers’ 
lines are made smaller, the total number 
of connecting cord circuits or trunks re- 
quired for any given office increases; and 
as the groups are made larger, this total 
is correspondingly reduced. 

910. The grouping factor—In Fig. 266 
it has been assumed that the average call- 
ing rate for the entire office is one call 
per line per busy hour. Now if the line 
circuits in such an office are grouped 
into operating units of 100 circuits each, 
it is necessary to provide connecting 
cord circuits for each group sufficient to 
handle a maximum demand of 1.35 calls 
per line per busy hour. If the line cir- 
cuits are divided into groups of only 50 
lines each, then it will be necessary, in 
order to handle an average office traffic of 
one call per line per busy hour, to provide 
connecting cord circuits sufficient to han- 
dle a maximum demand of 1.5 calls per 
line per busy hour. 

It can be seen from the curve that, 
assuming the same average office traffic 
conditions, a group of only 20 lines will 
call for provision to handle a maximum 
of 18 calls per line per busy hour. It is 
to be remembered that all these factors, 
increasing in value as the group is made 
smaller, will afford the same grade of 
service as would be afforded if it were 
possible to place all the line circuits in 
one large group. In that case, connect- 
ing cord circuits would be required to 
handle only a maximum demand of one 

all per line per busy hour. 

It is for this reason that one of the 
latest developments in mechanical switch- 
ng equipment is laid out on the basis of 

ircuit groups of two hundred lines. By 
ihis method the amount of connecting 
quipment for any given density of traf- 
ic is reduced, or, to put the same fact in 
another way, the efficiency of each con- 
necting circuit is increased. 

While the curve shown in Fig. 266 may 
be applied to conditions in which the 
average office calling rate is one call per 
line, it cannot be applied, by any simple 
adjustment, to office traffic conditions 
showing any other calling rate. The rela- 
tion between the probable maximum num- 
ber of simultaneous calls in groups of 
various sizes and the average calling rate 


for the entire office is not, therefore, a 
simple one. 
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911. Nature of the group.—lt is neces- 
sary that the nature of the circuit group, 
as it affects the problem of handling 
traffic, be thoroughly understood. The 
term, in its traffic sense, has nothing in 
common with the mechanical arrangement 
of equipment belonging to circuits. It 
has to do with their grouping as far as 
their accessibility to the connecting cir- 
cuits by which they must be served. For 
instance, to the extent that they must be 
served by the cord circuits on one posi- 
tion, answering jacks on manual switch- 
board positions are in 
Such group arrangements 
from 100 to 200 lines. 

These aside from extra and 
additional connecting facilities resulting 
from the teamwork of operators, have, 
for originating calls, access to the cord 
circuits on one position only. The out- 
let for calls originating on each position 
is practically limited, therefore, to’ cords 
on it and a few on adjacent positions. 

This is subject to the further con- 
firmation that, when all the cord circuits 
to which such calls ordinarily have ac- 
cess are busy, later calls must wait for 
service until some cord circuit is avail- 
able. 


small groups. 


vary in size 


circuits, 


In other words, the group of tele- 
phone circuits is the associated lines hav- 
ing a common set of connecting circuits 
for traffic outlet. 

This is also true of the circuit group 
in mechanically and electrically-controlled 
switching telephone systems. All line cir- 
cuits, all trunk circuits, and connecting 
circuits of ali sorts that are so arranged 
as to have one common set of outlet cir- 
cuits to carry the traffic delivered to 
them, are in a group. When a certain 
number of line circuits must be served by 
the same set of trunks in an automatic 
system, for instance, such an assemblage 
of line circuit terminals is a group. 

912. Relief of overloaded connecting 
circuits—When the traffic is too heavy to 
afford commercial service from the group 
through its mechanically associated quota 
of connecting circuits, the situation may 
be relieved and the facilities augmented, 
by increasing the number of connecting 
circuits to which the lines have access, or 
by reducing the number of line circuits 
havinb access to the fixed set of connect- 
ing circuits in use. 

In manual offices, the number of lines 
served by a set of connecting cord cir- 
cuits is reduced by transferring some of 
the lines to other positions, leaving their 
former answering jacks disconnected. 
The number of cord circuits, being in the 
nature of things incapable of expansion, 
is left undisturbed. 

This expedient reduces the total num- 
ber of calls that must be handled during 
the busy hour. It also reduces the net 
efficiency of each cord circuit somewhat 
on account of the reduction in size of the 
group of lines. In other words, the max- 
imum probable calling rate in the group 
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is increased when the size of the group 
is reduced as shown in the curve in Fig. 
266. 
the load per cord circuit in this way until 
the position is relieved and the grade of 


It is possible, however, to reduce 


service furnished during the busy hour 
made normal. 

913. Definition of traffic trunk.—Con- 
necting circuits, when considered in con- 
nection with their associated line circuits, 
are known, in the traffic 
“trunks.” <A trunk may be briefly defined 
as a local telephone circuit to which other 
telephone circuits may be connected in 


sense, as 


handling bona fide subscribers’ calls. 

The number of trunks required to serve 
a given number of lines circuits at a cer- 
deter- 
mined for any given degree of “trunk” 
efficiency and for 


iain calling rate may readily be 


any given grade of 
In this sense the connecting cord 


circuits of a manual 


service. 
switchboard are 
“trunks” as well as the common connect- 
ing circuits serving the subscribers’ line 
groups in automatic offices. 

(To be continued.) 


Over One-third of “Information” 
Calls Unnecessary. 

According to an announcement recently 
made in Louisville, Ky., there is an aver- 
age of 775 unnecessary calls made during 
every 24 hours, or each day, where the 
people calling ask for information de- 
partments for telephone numbers which 
are already listed in the directories and 
which they could easily ascertain if they 
would only take the time and trouble to 
properly look for them 
for information. This is about 37 
cent of the calls 
day. 

Each of takes about one 
minute to handle, figuring the work of 
the switchboard and the in- 


before calling 
per- 
for “information” each 
these calls 
operators 
formation department. 

One company states that this not only 
wastes the time of the company, but that 
of the person calling. 

The Cumberland 
nouncement offered to replace any lost 


company in an an- 


or misplaced telephone directories, if the 
owners would call the business office, and 
state their nceds. The company figures 
that, in the aggregate, 13 hours are be- 
ing lost each day through this careless- 
ness. 

Telephone Call to Sweetheart from 

Camp Costs Officer $165. 

A dispatch 
states that there is an officer in Camp 
Wadsworth who has a 
Philadelphia. He 
money. 

A short time ago he wanted to talk to 
her and put in a long distance telephone 
call. 


from Spartanburg, S. C., 
sweetheart in 


also has plenty of 


After getting her answer, he talked 
to her more than two The bill 
was $165. 


hours. 











Massachusetts Commission Report 


Work of Telephone and Telegraph Department of Massachusetts Public Service 
Commission Summarized in Its Annual Report—Character of Service Rendered 
—725 Informal Complaints Investigated—Insufficiency of Funds a Handicap 


The annual report of the Massachu- 
setts Public Service Commission for 
1917, an advance copy of which has just 
been filed with the legislature, contains a 
brief report of the work of the commis- 
sion’s telephone and telegraph department 
during the year. 

Test Traffic Studies. 


William H._ O’Brien has continued at 
the head of the department, and as the 
appropriations for its work were in- 
creased by the last legislature, a third in- 
spector was added to the staff, Timothy 
F. Desmond, of Cambridge, who has had 
nearly 15 years’ practical experience in 
telephone work. As a result of this addi- 
tion, one of the three inspectors of the 
department will be employed continuously 
in making test traffic studies‘ of ex- 
changes. This plan was tried out last 
year in the Dorchester exchange and a 
notable improvement in service resulted. 

There has been a substantial increase 
in the routine work of the department 
during the year. Probably no commission 
in the country has a problem quite like 
that existing in the Boston metropolitan 
district, with nearly 50 active business 
cities and large towns bound together 
as a unit for telephonic purposes, and 
where the situation from the service 
standpoint has been acute during the past 
few years. 

The department has specialized, as far 
as its facilities would permit, on service 
problems, and has encouraged subscribers 
to bring their troubles to it over the tele- 
phone, or by personal call, as against the 
old method of correspondence, involving 
more or less delay. “The very nature of 
most telephone complaints,” says the re- 
port, “necessitates a special treatment as 
against the ordinary failure of service in 
other branches of public service.” 


Complaints Handled. 


During the past year there were 725 
complaints and inquiries, 662 of which re- 
quired the services of an inspector and 
many of which necessitated a number of 
visits. The great majority of these com- 
plaints have been satisfactorily adjusted 
without the necessity of hearings before 
the full commission. In addition, the in- 
spection force made 355 inspections and 
visits to exchanges, 2,649 service tests 
from subscribers’ stations, and 1,347 serv- 
ice tests from the department office. 
Service tests were made under all condi- 
tions, both day and night. Inventories of 
the Automatic Telephone Co., of New 
Bedford, and of the Highland Telephone 
Co. were made by the department in con- 


nection with the application of those com- 
panies for additional security issues. 

It has come to the attention of the de- 
partment, from time to time, that a num- 
ber of subscribers still receive service on 
cbsolete rates not provided for in the ex- 
isting schedule. It was suggested to the 
company that a more active campaign be 
instituted, in order that such irregularities 
might be eliminated as rapidly as possible 
without working any unnecessary hard- 
ships on those who had enjoyed the bene- 
fits of such irregularities. 

As a result of this suggestion, 1,250 ob- 
solete contracts have already been 
changed, or are in process of being 
changed, to conform to the active exist- 
ing schedule as filed with the commis- 
sion, and it is expected that the re- 
mainder of the obsolete rates and prac- 
tices will be eliminated during 1918. In 
addition, some 2,000 cases of irregular 
combination line rates have been changed 
to conform to the standard rates. 

During the latter part of the year the 
chief of the department visited a number 
of other state commissions, including New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Indiana, with a view to ob- 
serving the methods of the various com- 
missions in the handling of telephone 
rates and service, and to observe tele- 
phone service conditions in the larger 
cities visited. 

Public Hearings. 

Six telephone matters were heard in 
public hearings during the year by the 
commission, as follows: (1) Reduction 
of toll rates between Sturbridge and 
Southbridge; (2) Foreign mileage 
charges as applied to potential exchanges ; 
(3) Discontinuance of six-party service 
in Salem district; (4) Free or reduced 
rates for charitable purposes; (5) Rela- 
tive to the refusal of the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to install new 
service; (6) Petition for restoration of 
service discontinued because of‘ abusive 
treatment of operators. 

In its last annual report the commis- 
sion for the third time urged that it be 
provided with funds to enable it to under- 
take a thorough investigation “of the 
whole situation with respect to telephone 
service and rates within the common- 
wealth,” and stated the reasons for its 
recommendation at some length. A spe- 
cial appropriation of $25,000 for this pur- 
pose was asked. Such an appropriation 
was finally refused, but the general ap- 
propriation for the telephone and tele- 
graph department was increased from 
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$6,500 to $10,000, the additional amount 
to be used for such purposes as the com- 
mission might see fit. 

During recent years the telephone serv- 
ice furnished within the commonwealth 
has been a source of continually increas- 
ing complaint. This is shown by the fact 
that during the past year 725 informal 
complaints were investigated by the de- 
partment, as compared with 603 in 1916 
and 412 the previous year. The chief of 
the department has been strongly im- 
pressed with the desirability, in addition 
to the investigating of such specific com- 
plaints as they come in, of initiating 
broader and more comprehensive studies 
of service conditions. 

He wishes, for instance, to take typical 
exchanges and make extensive tests and 
observations for the purpose of deter- 
mining the character of the service as a 
whole and the methods and practices in 
vogue, following up such an investiga- 
tion by the steps necessary to correct any 
conditions found to be unsatisfactory. 
This plan was tried, experimentally, in 
one of the Boston exchanges last year, 
with good results, but could not be con- 
tinued with the force available. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, it 
seemed best to the commission, instead of 
undertaking an investigation of the gen- 
eral rate situation with an appropriation 
deemed wholly inadequate, to use a por- 
tion of the increased appropriation for 
the purpose of employing a third inspec- 
tor, so that one member of the force 
might be detailed for service studies along 
the lines recommended by the chief. Such 
an inspector has been employed. A fur- 
ther portion of the increased appropria- 
tion has been used to raise somewhat the 
compensation paid to the men already in 
the service. 


Appropriation for Investigation. 

The question now arises whether the 
appropriation which has thrice been re- 
fused should again be sought, so that the 
commission may be in a position to un- 
dertake a general and thorough investi- 
gation of the rate situation. Such an 
investigation must eventually be made, 
if the commission is to perform the duty 
to the people of Massachusetts which the 
law contemplates it shall perform. Under 
normal conditions the commission would, 
without hesitation, renew its recommen- 
dation. Conditions, however, are distinct- 
ly abnormal. 

At the time when this matter was under 
consideration by the legislature last year, 
the commission was asked whether the 
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outbreak of the war was a sufficient rea- 
son for postponing the investigation rec- 
ommended, and an opinion to the con- 
trary was expressed. Conditions which 
have since arisen, however, tend to alter 
this view. Prevailing high prices of ma- 
terials and the increases in wages which 
have been or probably will be granted, 
make the present outlook for any reduc- 
tion in rates as a result of an investiga- 
tion very doubtful. Nearly all the com- 
panies under the supervision of the com- 
mission are seeking increases in rates. 
Moreover, the depletion of clerical forces 
of the company by enlistment and the 
draft which has taken place, and the still 
further depletion which is likely to occur, 
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make it a bad time to impose extra labor 
upon the statistical, accounting and engi- 
neering departments. 

Upon consideration, therefore, it has 
seemed best to the commission to defer 
for the present its request for a special 
appropriation for investigation purposes. 
There is much, however, which can and 
should be done, even under prevailing 
conditions, to lay the foundation for such 
an investigation. Information in regard 
to the corporate and financial histories 
and intercorporate relations of the nu- 
merous corporations involved can be se- 
cured, and the results of previous inves- 
tigations, both in this state and elsewhere, 
can be studied and prepared for use. 
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No special appropriation for this pur- 
pose is desired, but it will be necessary, 
if the work is to be carried on, that the 
full appropriation for expert 
asked for in the commission’s 
should be granted. 


services 

budget 
The amount specified 
is but $8,000, a very meager sum for the 
work involved. 

The commission’s work in the past two 
years has been distinctly handicapped by 
the reduction in the size of this appro- 
priation, and the full amount ought to be 
allowed in order that sufficient funds may 
be available, not only for research work 
in the telephone department, but also for 
emergency uses in other departments of 
the commission’s work. 


Biographical and Personal Notes 


Dr. A. W. James, secretary of the 
Muscoda Telephone Co., Muscoda, Wis., 
is a first lieutenant in the medical re- 
serve corps and is now at Fort Riley, 
Kans., in Co. 22, M. O. T. C. Ina recent 
letter to TELEPHONY, Lieut. James says: 

“We, of course, are a small company— 
yearly income of slightly over $5,000 
gross. I have built it up and run it as a 
side line to my medical practice—secre- 
tary-manager, switchboard man, etc. 

“Now that I am in the medical service, 
Mrs. James is everything that I have 
been in the telephone game, except 
troubleman—Mr. Kaiser has been hired 
for that. 

“What I am doing (I am 49) is no 
more than I should—but I am very proud 
of what my wife is doing as it’s quite a 
job, for we give service to independent 
rural lines, have toll connections, etc.” 

This letter shows that the loyal women 
and men of Wisconsin are doing every- 
thing possible to uphold the honor -of 
their state which has been presented in 
such bad light by their United States 
senator. 

Hermann F. Lueders, vice-president 
of the Minnesota Independent Telephone 
Association and secretary of Norwood- 
Young America Telephone Co., Norwood, 
Minn., was born in Blakeley, Minn., Oc- 
tober 1, 1876. He received his education 


in the grade schools and a private school 
of pharmacy. 

‘ir, Lueders was the prime mover in 
the organization of the Norwood-You g 
America Telephone Co. in 1903. He was 
President of the company from 1905 to 
1909, since which time he has held the 
olhce of secretary. From 1894 to 1909 he 
Was engaged in the drug business, eight 
years as clerk and the remainder as pro- 


Prietor of a pharmacy. 

Mr. Leuders has been active in state 
association affairs, having been secretary 
of the 


hy * Minnesota organization since 1914. 
le is a member of the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association. Mr. 


Lueders is always at the conventions of 
the Minnesota. Rather retiring by na- 
ture, he nevertheless takes in everything 
that happens and makes an accurate rec- 
ord. His friends know him to be genial, 
kind hearted and conservative in all his 
actions. 
He is a 


member of the Commercial 
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Club of Norwood and the Minnesota 
Game Protective League. He is most 
active in patriotic work in Norwood. 

J. H. Atchison, for many years pub- 
licity and directory manager of the Cum- 
berland Telephone & Telegraph Co., with 
headquarters at Nashville, Tenn. and 
later connected with the publicity depart- 
ment of the Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Atlanta, Ga., has recently 
accepted the position of directory ad- 
vertising manager of The Bell Telephone 
Co, of Penna. with headquarters at 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Atchison is largely responsible for 
the development and popularity of tele- 
phone directory advertising, especially in 


the South, and having this method of 
publicity recognized and placed in the list 
of reputable and dignified mediums 
throughout the country generally. He is 
also responsible, in a large measure, in 
having rates applving to this class of 
advertising, placed on a basis of circula- 
tion and consultation, and the full ele- 
ments of all costs considered which made 
the proposition fairly profitable to the 
telephone companies. 

R. R. Scott, manager of the Farmers’ 
Mutual Telephone Co., at Columbia City, 
Ind., who has been seriously ill for the 
last few weeks, is reported to be much 
improved. Mr. Scott is said to have been 
suffering from a nervous breakdown. 

Miss Cora Woods has succeeded 
Miss Bell Hodges as chief operator for 
the King City Telephone Co., at King 
City, Mo. 

Obituary. 

Perry Fleener, manager of the Fleen- 
er Telephone Co., at Nashville, Ind., has 
the sympathy of his friends in the Inde- 
pendent field in the death of his wife 
early this month. 

Robert Collinge, of Indianapolis, who 
for 14 years was connected with the busi- 
ness department of the Indianapolis Tele- 
phone Co., and was well known among 
Indiana telephone men, died recently at 
his home in Indianapolis. He left the 
telephone company a few years ago and 
became a member of the W. S. 
Co., of Indianapolis. 

Austin C. Dale, for the past seven 
years associated with the Kansas City 
Home Telephone Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo., passed away on January 31, in 
Waco, Texas. Mr. Dale was connected 
with the Kansas City company as plant 
engineer at the time of his death and was 
engaged in some temporary work for the 
Texas Telephone Co. in Waco. He was 
at one time associated with the old In- 
dependent Telephone Co., of Detroit, 
Mich., and was well known by many of 
the telephone men of Ohio and Michigan. 
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From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: 


The Chaingrip Pipe Vise, a New 
Design of Utility Tool. 

The Chaingrip pipe vise is a simple, 

portable vise, which can be moved from 

one location and mounted at another in 

















Chaingrip Pipe Vise in Use. 


a moment’s time. It eliminates long 
walks to the distant bench vise by always 
being right at hand. It fastens to any 
kind of a horizontal or vertical support, 
whether round, square or flat, without 
the use of bolts. It locks any size pipe 
or conduit within its limits, by the slight 
push of a lever. No previous adjustment 
is necessary. Hence it saves labor and 
effort, both by its portability and instan- 
taneous operation. 

The base support of the Chaingrip is 
squared out in the form of an inverted V, 
at the sides of which are bolt lug feet, 
to be used only in case the vise is to be 
permanently bolted in one position. Hence 

















Chaingrip Pipe Vise Open. 


it will conform to a round, square or flat 
surface. A heavy wrought iron chain is 
riveted on one side of the vise base. It 
passes around the supporting column, 
through the eye of an eyebolt in the 


clamp support, and thence to the other 
side of the vise base, a link being held 
securely in position in a socket. Tight- 
ening of the eyebolt nut tightens the sup- 
porting chain and holds the vise rigidly 
in position, 

The Chaingrip vise locks a pipe or con- 
duit firmly between a double set of steel 
pipe jaws on one side, and a heavy close 
linked steel chain on the other. The 
locking motion is accomplished by the 
movement of the handle toward the vise. 
The illustration clearly shows the de- 
sign of the vise and the method of its 
use. 

Every part of the Chaingrip is carefully 
designed for maximum stress. Heavy 
maileable iron castings form the base and 


Iowa, Des Moines, March 12-14; Texas, Dallas, March 13-14 


R. G. Fisher, president of the Soldiers 
and Sailors’ Service Association of Au- 
tomatic Electric Co., announced that the 
membership has reached 1,050 after only 
two days’ canvassing of the factory, and 
Owen Fox, of the Chicago four-minute 
men, explained the Thrift Stamp cam- 
paign. 

The main speaker of the evening was 
the Rev. R. A. White of Chicago, who 
addressed the convention banquet of the 
United States Indepenaent Telephone As- 
sociation in December, 1916. After ex- 
pressing pleasure to be with the makers 
of the automatic telephone system which 
he has used in all parts of the world, 
Dr. White delivered a most powerful ar- 
raignmernt of the German government. 
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“Win the War’ Banquet of the Automatic Electric Co. 


clamp support. Open-hearth steel is used 
in the jaws, grip chain socket and grip 
chain. 

The Gerolo Mfg. Co. Old Colony 
Building, Chicago, is the manufacturer 


Automatic Electric Employes Hold 
“Win the War Banquet.” 

Filling to XIV 
Room of the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, as 
many of the employes of Automatic Elec- 
tric Co. as could be present, attended the 
annual (26th anniversary) banquet—this 
year called the “Win the War banquet.” 
At the close of the formal program, the 
room was cleared and dancing continued 
until midnight. 

Toastmaster H. D. Critchfield, after 
a few opening remarks in which he 
pointed out the fact that 107 men have 
left the company’s employ for military 
service, presented President Joseph Har- 
ris, who spoke briefly and invited all pres- 
ent to attend the company’s “Victory 
3anquet” next year. 
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overflow the Louis 


He pointed out why from every consid- 
eration of honor and international obli- 
gation, the United States could not con- 
tinue as a neutral and he voiced a com- 
pelling demand upon man and 
woman present to give the utmost loyalty 
in thought, word and deed, to this coun- 


every 


try during this greatest of all wars 


Patriotic and orchestral music 

were rendered 

fore and after the various speakers. 
The spirit pervading the whole att 


the serious purpose underneath the te-tiv- 


songs 


between courses and )e- 


ities—is summed up im the follow ins 
words which appeared on the back «/ the 
program : 

“A great alliance of nations is fig! tine 
today to ‘Make the world safe for deoc 
racy.’ 

But this conflict, unlike all pt - 

it 


wars, is not simply a battle of ar 

is a struggle of peoples, and that s 

win whose people fight best and é 
Behind America’s army and na 1us 

stand America’s factories and far! 
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boys who have left for the front, can 
never win victory unless our factory 
stands back of them and supports their 
valor with the most efficient production 
of which we are capable. 

The efficiency of Automatic Electric Co. 
depends upon the earnest, honest and in- 
telligent co-operation of every man and 
woman in it—official and workman, desk- 
man and salesman. 

Co-operation such as this will make our 
factory a ‘Win the War’ factory.” 
Semi-Trailers Put Haulage on 

War-Time Basis. 

“With strict economy the watchword 

in all fields of business endeavor, an un- 




















Harvey C. Fruehauf. 


precedented demand for semi-trailers has 
been created in all sections of the United 
States,” asserts Harvey C. Fruehauf, gen- 
eral manager of the Fruehauf Trailer Co., 
of Detroit, Mich. 

‘Business men have just commenced to 
realize the wonderful saving that results 
from the use of semi-trailers with their 
motor trucks,” continued Mr. Fruehauf. 

the first place, semi-trailers treble the 
capacity of motor trucks. A semi-trailer 
is constructed to carry a big load, while 


a motor truck is built to pull. By com- 
bining the two, we have a six-wheel haul- 
ins unit that will handle three times as 


as the motor truck’s original rated 


capacity. In other words, a semi-trailer 


m possible the hauling of a six-ton 
lo vith a two-ton truck; a ten-ton load 
W a three and one-half-ton truck. 

n, too, semi-trailers make haulage 
and delivery departments 100 per cent 
emcient. Semi-trailers may be detached 
and loaded or unloaded while the motor 
on being utilized in pulling another 
Taller 


In this way idle time is eliminates 
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—a most important consideration in every 
line of industry. 

“By utilizing semi-trailers, many busi- 
ness men are discovering that they can re- 
duce their initial investment in motor 
trucks 50 per cent. Because a semi-trail- 
er trebles the capacity of a motor truck, 
it is not necessary to purchase as large 
trucks when trailers are utilized. A one- 
and one-half-ton truck and a four-ton 
trailer cost only a trifle more than one- 
half as much as a four-ton truck. 

“Semi-trailers simply utilize motor 
trucks’ reserve pulling power which oth- 
erwise represent wasted effort and money. 
Semi-trailers are putting the haulage and 
delivery departments of hundreds of busi- 
ness men on a war-time basis—increasing 
the efficiency, reducing transportatior 
costs, eliminating idle time and cutting 
the initial investment for haulage equip- 
ment to a big extent.” 





New Auxiliary Backboard for 
Hotel Type Telephones. 

The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone M fg 
Co., of Rochester, N. Y., is now putting 
on the market a new auxiliary backboard 
for “Central Energy” hotel-type tele- 
phones which, it is said, will enable op- 
erating companies to make their instru- 
ment stocks more flexible 
operating expenses. 

The backboard, as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, is made of steel witli 
a black enamel finish and is designed to 
accommodate the company’s No. 1130 
metal hotel type telephone, although it is 
adaptable for use with other instruments 
of similar types. The backboard provides 
a convenient writing shelf of ample size 
and permits the conversion of a hote!- 
type instrument to a residence type with 
a writing shelf in a few moments. 

Two punched-up tongues of metal at 
the top of the backboard and two bolts 
and a clamping bar at the bottom, fasten 
the telephone in place, so that it cannot 
work loose and come off in service. 


and reduce 
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Further information regarding this new 
device can be obtained from the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co.’s offices and 
salesmen. 


The February Stromberg-Carlson 
Blotter Calendar. 


Phoney Bill had just been placing an 
order for some boxes in which to ship 











It Occupies but 3/4 Square Feet. 


After 


them he began to do some calculations. 


switchboards. measuring one of 


Then the well known Phoney Bill smile 
appeared as he articulated, “Our new No. 
101 50-line P. B. X. $1 


square feet of floor space.” 


takes up only 1 
This incident 
furnished the cartoonist the idea for the 
February blotter calendar of the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
Automatic Electric Salesmen Hold 
Three-Day Conference. 

A three-day sales conference, attended 
by the managers of the Automatic Elec- 
tric Co.’2s New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Pittsburgh, Toledo, Co- 
lumbus, Detroit, Minneapolis and St 
Louis offices, was held at the company’s 
factory in Chicago, January 31 and Feb- 
ruary 1 and 2. 

The 


Rochester, 


conference was divided in two 


























Backboard With Telephone Attached. 


S. C. Auxiliary Backboard as Furnished. 
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sections—the city exchange, under H. A. 
Harris, general sales manager, and the 
private automatic exchange under Els- 
worth Keith, manager of P. A. X. sales. 

Luncheons at the factory and at the 
Mid-Day Club, dinner parties, a theater 
party and the company’s annual banquet, 
varied the program of sales, advertising 
and engineering sessions. 

A study of present economic conditions 
and the adjustment of the company’s sales 
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policies to these, were gone into carefully. 
A review of the general situation im- 
pressed every one present with the con- 
viction that the year ahead will be the 
biggest in the history of the company in 
the way of sales. 

Among those who attended were: H. 
A. Harris, Grant Pelton, H. D. Critch- 
field, Elsworth Keith, W. F. Benoist, J. 
H. Finley, R. H. Burfeind, C. R. Butzow 
and N. P. Bartley, of the Chicago office; 
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Roy Owens and M. B. Evans, of Colum- 
bus, T. C. Thompson of Philadelphia; 
Seymour Hirsch, of Toledo; F. L. Baer, 
of Minneapolis; C. C. Moore and W. E. 
Stoffregen, of New York; P. A. Collins, 
of Boston; D. R. Middleton, of Detroit; 
L. A. Cutshall, of St. Louis; A. H. Foote, 
of Pittsburgh; E. L. Grauel, of Roches- 
ter, and T. S. Jardine and A. T. Lintz, of 
Signal Systems, Ltd., the company’s To- 
ronto representatives. 


Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and Systems 


New Telephone Companies and 
Incorporations. 


SwisHER, Iowa—The Swisher Tele- 
phone Co. was recently organized and 
the following officers and directors elect- 
ed: President, F. J. Pudil; secretary and 
treasurer, John V. Rompotl; directors, 
Vinc Dvorak, Emil O. Smahel. and Jos. 
Konasek. 

BEATTYVILLE, Ky.—The Lee County 
Telephone Co. has been incorporated by 
H. D. Parrish, Charles Eleveth and Ches- 
ter Gourley. 

Conoco, Ky.—Articles of incorporation 
have been filed by the Racoon Telephone 
Co. with $300 capital stock. The incorpo- 
rators are J. J. Taylor, George Wyatt and 
D. S. Reams. 

CorrELL, Minn.—The Correll Rural 
Telephone Co. has been incorporated with 
$3,000 capital stock. H. H. DeWall is 
president of the company, Christ Bottge, 
vice-president, P. D. Vaughn, secretary, 
and L. F. Wood, treasurer. 

Reep Point, Mont.—The Spring Valley 
Telephone Co. has been incorporated by 
Henry Evenson, Hugo Conley, Oscar 
Moler, O. K. Munson and Rex Roberts, 
all of Reed Point. 

Sweet Grass, Mont.—The Toole Coun- 
ty Telephone Co. has been incorporated 
with $50,000 to build a telephone line from 
Shelby to Sweet Grass. The incorpora- 
tors are R. C. Lehman, S. D. McCrea and 
Kenneth Pike, all of Toole county. 

Financial. 

JAMESTOWN, INv.—The People’s Co-op- 
erative Telephone Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $5,000 to $10,000. 

StTamrorD, Inp—The Stamford Tele- 
phone Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $550. The directors of 
the company are Robert S. Whaley, 
Charles Hudson, Thomas Phillips, Henry 
A. Brown, Stanley Whaley and Ogle 
Breeden. 

Mr. GiteAp, On10.—The Morrow Coun- 
ty Telephone Co. has declared a 6 per 
cent annual dividend. 

York, Pa—At the annual meeting of 
the York Telephone & Telegraph Co. a 
dividend of 5 per cent was declared upon 
the capital stock. 

FREDERICKSBURG, TEXAS.—The Willow 
City Telephone Co. has increased its capi- 
tal stock from $7,685 to $11,000. 


Elections. 


LocANsport, INp.—The stockholders of 
the Logansport Home Telephone Co. met 
recently and re-elected the old directors 
for the new year. The men,re-elected are 


as follows: George W. Seybold, J. H. 
Reitemeir, W. H. Porter, M. M. Ma- 
honey, M. B. Lairy, E. Schmitt, A. W. 
Hutchinson, F. M. Grusenmeyer, John 
Abner, William Kraut and Walter J. Uhl. 
Following the election of directors, the 
following officers for the year were elect- 
ed: George W. Seybold, president; 
Joseph Reitmeir, vice-president; Walter 
J. Uhl, secretary and manager; and W. 
H. Porter, treasurer. 

Bristow, Iowa.—The West Point Mu- 
tual Telephone Co. has elected officers 
and directors for the ensuing year as fol- 
lows: President, H. C. Newberfy; vice- 
president, W. A. McNeilus; secretary, U. 
A. Richards; treasurer, J. F. Jungkunz; 
directors, Geo. Bell, Chas. Moore, J. J 
Gough, Sr., J. E. Needham and Herman 
Neihaus. 

Councit Biurrs, Ilowa.—At the annual 
meeting of the Independent Telephone 
Co. of Council Bluffs the following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, E. H. Merriam;  vice-presi- 
dent, C. G. Saunders; secretary, C. D. 
Parmalee; assistant secretary, W. A. 
Pixley; treasurer, T. G. Turner; assist- 
ant treasurer, J. W. Christie; counsel, 
C. G. Saunders, and auditor, W. A. Pix- 
ley. The executive committee is com- 
posed of W. B. T. Belt, C. G. Saunders 
and G. H. Pratt, while the board of di- 
rectors include C. G. Saunders, E. H. 
Merriam, T. G. Turner, W. A. Pixley, 
W. B. T. Belt, G. H. Pratt, C. D. Parma- 
lee, C. E Yost and Frank Elgan 

Conway, IowA.—The Conway Mutual 
Telephone Co. has elected officers for the 
ensuing year as follows: President, C. T. 


Wickersham; secretary, G. W. Phelps; 
and treasurer, J. H. Dotts. 
SKOWHEGAN, Maine—The Somerset 


Farmers’ Co-operative Telephone Co. has 
elected officers and directors for the en- 
suing year as follows: President, Leslie 
Jacobs, of Skowhegan; clerk, Fred Ma- 
goon, of Solon; treasurer, S. i. Beal, of 
Cornville; auditor, J. H. Lancaster, of 
Skowhegan; business manager, Willis C. 
Hobart, of Skowhegan; directors, Frank 
Witham, Leslie Jacobs. Geo. H. Foster, 
H. B. Ellis, W. C. Hobart, Bert Barron 
and H. B. Whipple. 

Larncspurc, Micn.—At the annual 
meeting of the Central Michigan Tele- 
phone Co. all the directors, consisting of 
H. H. Pulver, F. B. Smith, W. H. Rowley, 
B. F. Brown, William Austin, William 
Lacey and C. C. Woodruff were re-elect- 
ed. H. H. Culver was chosen president 
and Ezra Morgan, manager. 


LawreNce, Micu.—The following di- 


rectors were elected for the ensuing year 
at the annual meeting of the Lawrence 
Mutual Telephone Co.: C. E. Denton, 
Mae Stafford, Charles Barnes and U. T. 
Barnes. Auditors were elected as fol- 
lows: R. L. Johnson, John R. Cook and 
F. C. Thompson. 





officers at the annual meeting of the Rol- 
lingstone Telephone Co. resulted as fol- 
lows: President, Henry Speltz;  vice- 
president and treasurer, Andrew Greden; 
secretary, M. N. Reiland. 

Sx1pMorE, Mo.—At the annual meeting 
of the Consolidated Telephone Co. the 
following directors were elected: W. B. 
Ward, Wm. Blackney, Wm. Taylor, Dr. 
J. E. Pierpoint, Geo. P. McDaniel, J. M. 
Lee and Sylvester Bosley. R. A. Walker 
was re-elected secretary and Dr. Pierpoint 
was re-elected treasurer. 


Aurora, Nes.—The Hamilton Co-oper- 
ative Telephone Association has elected 
E. E. Snider, of Giltner, president, and 
T. M. Scott, of Aurora, vice-president, 
for the ensuing year. The retiring presi- 
dent, J. L. Evans, who has held that office 
for 12 years, will continue to serve as 
manager, and W. M. Woodhead as sec- 
retary. 

Hartincton, Nes.—The Cedar County 
Farmers’ Telephone Co. recently chose 
the following directors for the coming 
year: W. S. Weston, B. Ready, John 
Albert, A. H. Cressy and P. O. Olson. 

Hooper, Nezs.—At the annual meeting 
of the Hooper Telephone Co. Herman 
Meyer and W. C. Hartung were re-elect- 
ed on the board of directors. It was 
voted to expend $3,000 in the purchase 
of a new switchboard. 


ADAMSVILLE, On10.—The directors of 
the Adamsville Telephone Co. recently 
elected J. W. Elsea president; C. U. 
Hardy, manager; E. C. Jordan, secre- 
tary, and C. A. Geyer, treasurer. 

Hamitton, On10.—The Hamilton Home 
Telephone Co. held its annual meeting re- 
cently and elected the following direc- 
tors for the ensuing year: F. M. Hughes, 
C. G. Mikesell, Dr. C. N. Huston, 
Hughes, J. G. "Sommers, Dr. F. M fe: 
den, Ben Strauss, C. B. Funk and 
Slayback. The directors met, org nae 
and elected the old officers as fo:lows: 
President, F. M. Hughes; vice-pres sident, 
Dr. F. M. Barden; treasurer, Dr C. N. 


Huston; secretary, J. C. Slayba k; and 
general | manager, Jas. B. Walker Mr. 
Walker has been assistant manager am 
wire chief for the last ten years 2nd has 


been acting manager for the pest few 


months. 
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Soctelsienn, Tdeghene ten. 
Switchboard Builders Will 
Find This--- 


KLEIN’S OBLIQUE CUTTING PLIER— 
One of the most useful tools in their kits. 


It’s just another “reason why” it pays to specify “KLEIN 
TOOLS” ; also why you ought to have our illustrated catalog 
so as to keep posted on the handiest tools for various uses. 

Cuts close, the narrow head permitting its use in confined 
places. 

The knives are perfectly fitted, so that they meet accurately 
at all points. 

This plier is of the lap joint type, and this superior feature 
of our make is an advance over the old box joint method. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog Showing Complete Line 


MATHIAS KLEIN & SONS, Tool Mfrs. 


Canal Station 34, Chicago 
























OUR EXTRA HEAVY DOUBLE 
GALVANIZED WIRE INSURES 
HIGHEST EFFICIENCY. 


LONGEST LIFE. 

LOWEST COST OF UPKEEP. CONDUITS 
It’s easy to determine, TEST IT. 
As wire will test best, so also will 


it last best and give better satisfac- 
tion while it lasts. 


wire t form §. Ii- | d B * | 

wun ail roy ; ae a ey as 4 | ¢ ny 4 ” ul baly ‘ lay 

= as to be satisfactory to the pur- 
aser. 


IT’S THE ONE BEST PROVEN a 
BY TEST.—TRY IT. 


Handled by most representation 
jobbers and supply houses. 


Write for samples, test and com- 
pare. 


The standard ~ 
for efficiency 


send for = NATIONAL 
handb@k —_ FIREPROOFING 
ine COMPANY 


eleci rical Pitis at 
conduits “2 22 






INDIANA. STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
MUNCIE INDIANA U. S. A. 





Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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LeMoYNE, On10.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Lemoyne-Woodville Tele- 
phone Co. the following officers were 
elected: President, J. L. Herman; secre- 
tary, E. G. Baker; treasurer and general 
manager, A. C. Root. 

Wooster, Ou1to.—The stockholders of 
the Wayne County Telephone Co. held 
their annual meeting recently and elected 
the following directors: J. P. Garrett, 
G. D. Barnard, D. W. Frase, John 
Leichty, Philip Tawney, S. G. Spangler, 
A. W. Metcalf, J. A. Miller, A. L. 
Thompson and John D. Wagner. 

DunpveE, N. Y.—At the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting of the Dundee Tele- 
phone Co. Dr. Albert Price, of Rochester, 
was elected president to succeed the late 
Silas Price. Ernest L. Sproul, of Dun- 
dee, was elected manager, and Miss Maud 
A. Price, vice-president. 

NEWBERG, Ore.—The Newberg Tele- 
phone Co. held its annual stockholders’ 
meeting recently -and elected the follow- 
ing officers: C. J. Edwards, president; 
George Larkin, vice-president; J. C. Col- 
cord, treasurer; J. C. Porter, director, 
and E. FE. Goff, secretary and manager. 

Brrpsporo, Pa.—The Conestoga Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. has elected officers 
for the ensuing year as follows: John A. 
Flannery, H. A. Long, F. M. Brown, 
A. S. Whitcomb, George M. Hartz, G. F. 
Handwork, J. R. Langner, Harry Haus 
and John A. Stoltzfus. ‘ 

MEYERSDALE, Pa.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Economy Telephone Co. the 
following officers and directors were 
elected: President W. H. Fritz, Garrett; 
vice-president C. E. Bird, Summit; sec- 
retary and superintendent W. H. Shultz, 
Meyersdale; treasurer, S. B. Philson, 
Meyersdale; attorney, E. E. Kiernan, 
Somerset. The executive committee con- 


Practically a Welded Joint 


During these times of super-production on 
account of the enormous demands of our 
Government in putting across a gigantic war 
program, the slightest interruption in ser- 
vice due to a break in the lines, whether of 
the electric light and power or telephone and 
telegraph systems, is a very serious item. 


National Double Tube 


Copper Connectors 


are the best kind of insurance against any 
such occurrence. They make your transmis- 
sion lines safe for your customers. . 


Made in all sizes from the best grade of pure 
copper. Let us quote you on your require- 


ments. 


Narional 


TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO 


CLEVELAND, O, 


SIOO SUPERIOR AVE., 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his 


TELEPHONY 


sists of W. H. Fritz, Charles E. Bird and 
H. W. Shultz, while the board of directors 
include the following: W. H. Fritz, W. 
P. Hay, W. H. Deeter, W. H. Ryland, 
H. W. Shultz, D. W. Snyder, Charles E. 
Bird, Jerome Stufft and George W. Buck- 
man. 

York, Pa—At the annual meeting of 
the York Telephone & Telegraph Co. the 
following board of directors was elected 
to serve for the ensuing year: G. B. 
Rudy, D. F. Lafean, H. S. Wiest, Dr. 
William S. Eisenhart, George E. Neff, 
H. H. Weber, J. A. Dempwolf. Imme- 
diately after the stockholders’ meeting, 
the board of directors organized as fol- 
lows: President, D. F. Lafean; vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. William S. Eisenhart; secre- 
tary, Dr. H. H. Weber; treasurer, Dr. 
H. H. Weber; general superintendent, 
G. B. Rudy; assistant superintendent, H. 
L. McNeal; attorney, George S. Schmidt; 
finance committee, D. F. Lafean, H. H. 
Weber, G. B. Rudy. 

MANCHESTER, TENN.—The stockholders 
of the Home Telephone Co. held their 
annual meeting recently and elected the 
following officers: J. C. Crocker, presi- 
dent; J. J. Finley, vice-president; J. B. 
McMahan, secretary; John H. Leming, 
treasurer. The officers together with Dr. 
J. M. Ward, S. M. St. John and T. H. 
Moore constitute the board of directors. 

TREZEVANT, TENN.—The Trezevant Tel- 
ephone Co. held its annual meeting re- 
cently and elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: President, J. L. 
Cochran; vice-president, W. F. Smith; 
secretary-treasurer, John G. Holmes, and 
manager, R. L. Bryant. The _ officers, 
together with T. E. Ethridge, E. T. Baker, 
J. F. Boswell, Harve Jones, Wm. Cloyd 
and Herschel Hames constitute the exec- 
utive board. 
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PLATTEVILLE, Wis.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Platteville, Rewey & Ellen- 
boro Telephone Co. recently resulted in 
the election of the following officers: 
President, N. E. Adkinson; vice-presi- 
dent, Amo Stephens; secretary, A. O. 
Schultz; treasurer, W. H. Doyle; execu- 
tive board, N. E. Adkinson, Amo Ste- 
phens, L. L. Hake, George Harms and 
J. F. Schroeder; city directors, George 
Harms, L. L. Hake, John Kettler and 
F, P. Fox. 

PiymMoutH, Wis.—The Plymouth Tele- 
phone Exchange held its annual meeting 
recently and re-elected C. C. Corbett a 
member of the board of directors. The 
board consists of the following members. 
C. Pfeifer. Jay Eastman, H. W. Host 
man, B. W. Rowe and C. C. Corbett. C. 
Pfeifer was re-elected president of the 
company; Jay Eastman, secretary, and 
H. W. Hostman, treasurer. 

Ripon, Wis.—-At the annual meeting of 
the Ripon United Telephone Co. the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, 
F. Spratt; vice-president, F. T. Chitten- 
den; secretary and treasurer, S. M. 
Pedrick; and manager, S. M. Pedrick. 
The above officers, with B. V. N. Har- 
wood, Louis Tynch, George Middleton 
and George B. Barlow were elected as 
directors at the meeting of the stock- 
holders. 

Miscellaneous. 


Miami, SALINE County, Mo.—Ham- 
mer Brothers of this place will supply 
information to any good Independen: 
telephone man relative to putting in an 
exchange in this place. It is stated that 
a man with some capital could purchase 
the exchange at Marshall and work it in 
connection with an exchange here quite 
satisfactorily. 











Indispensable, somnil the solder- 
ing shop— 


Over 5000 mighty bright soldering men say they 
have learned a lot from 


SOLDERING 
KINKS 


If you need it send your quarter to 


Telephony Pub. Cc. 


Monadnock Bldg., Chicago 
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